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The Negro in Southern Agriculture 


How a Boy from the Farms of Dixie Views the Greatest Problem of the South 


OMING from the South and a part 
of the country that is almost prim- 
itive in its methods of farming in 
comparison with yours, I should in- 

deed feel embarrassed if it were my part to 
tell you how we farm with the idea of im- 
proving yours. 

I was born and raised on a farm in the 
State of Tennessee and have lived there all 
my life with the exeeption of three years 
that I have spent at Cornell. It has been a 
revelation to come here to study agriculture 
and to see the great strides you have made 
along these lines and I can see now as never 
before that we of the South who are en- 
gaged in farming can be materially bene- 
fitted if we are only willing to admit our 
backwardness and to accept in- 


By L. B. PRYOR 


Did he sit down and wait to be fed by 
those who freed him or did he seek to de- 
stroy those who had formerly been his 
masters? No. He quickly realized that his 
success would come by beginning at the very 
hottom on the land and in the country where 
he had been found to be best adapted. There 
was a great temptation for the negro in the 
radical change from slavery to freedom to 
overlook the fact that he would be able to 
live only by the production of his hands and 
that prosperity and happiness were his if he 
only glorified and put dignity and brains into 
the every day occupations of life. 

The greatest problem in connection with 


it is an unfortunate state of affairs all the 
way around. 

The white men of the South who are look- 
ing towards the importation of those of 
foreign birth, strange tongue and habits to 
replace the negro are making a grave mis- 
take, and are taking a backward step when 
they expect the scum of Europe to make 
successful tenants and good citizens. 

We of the South have failed to appreci- 
ate the true value of the negro and it would 
be well to consider for a moment his record 
of the past. The negro race has proved be- 
yond a doubt that they are trustworthy, 
honest and law abiding. In the Civil War 
when the South was fighting to keep them 
in slavery, did they take up arms against 

their masters? NO. They stayed 





struction from you who are 
much further advanced in the 
school of farming. Knowing by 
now that I am from the South 
you are perhaps wondering just 
how I am going to treat my sub- 
ject. Having lived among and 
associated with negroes all my life 
1 have learned to love them and to 
know that there exists among the 
most of vou a great misunder- 
standing as to how we of the 
South feel toward the negro. 
To my mind the negro problem 


From a Southerner’s Standpoint 


N a recent issue we published an article entitled, “Hens Can Pay 
Dividends By Sitting?” by William A. Flanagan, who won the first 
prize last winter in the Eastman Public Speaking Contest held an- 
nually at the New York State College of Agriculture. 
On this page we are printing the second prize in the same contest. 
We thought it would be particularly interesting to our readers be- 
cause it is written by a farm boy from the South, and because re- 
cently there has been a great exodus of the negroes from the South 
to our northern cities. 


een at 


home to till the fields, 
to look after the women and 
children, and many even followed 
their masters to the field of 
battle. Could we expect more of 
any people? They have cleared 
our forests, tilled our fields,. and 
builded our cities without strikes 
or labor wars, and are we now 
going to show our appreciation 
by driving them out of the coun- 
try to make way for a foreign 
element that will do nothing but 
stir up strife? 

Perhaps you wonder just what 





is and always has heen an agri- 
cultural one and it is my aim to 
show to vou that the success of southern 
agriculture in the future is dependent upon 
an intelligent treatment of the negro race. 

In order to understand more fully the place 
of the negro in our southern agriculture of 
the present as well as the future, it will be 
well to review briefly with you the history of 
the negro race in this country. 

The first negroes were brought into this 
country as slaves and were sold to the New 
England colonists who used them for do- 
mestic servants. During the colonial period 
and down to the changes initiated by the in- 
vention of the cotton gin, negroes were dis- 
tributed with some evenness along the Atlan- 
tic coast. Between the date of that inven- 
tion and the civil war and largely as a re- 
sult of the changes the cotton gin set in 
motion, the tendency was toward a concen- 
tration of the negroes in the great cotton 
growing area of the country. Negroes were 
found to be especially adapted to the climate 
and outdoor life that is associated with the 
growing of cotton, and now after they have had 
fifty years of freedom, nine-tenths of them 
preferred to remain in the southern States. 

The far-seeing men of their time realized 
that the institution of slavery was wrong 
and a bitter civil war was fought to settle 
the issue. I am confident that the men in the 
confederate army were fighting for what 
they thought was right and for a good many 
years southern people thought they had been 
done a great injustice. Now that sectional 
differences and hatred have passed away I am 
sure that the southern people are glad that 
the confederacy lost and under no condi- 
tions would they want slavery again. 

Over fifty years have passed since the 
Civil War was fought, yet slavery still casts 
a shadow. The South is backward not only 
along agricultural lines but in industry, 
thought, customs and manners. 

At the end of the Civil War the negroes 
were freed, but I am sorry to say only in the 
sense that he no longer had allegiance to pay 
to a master. Picture him if you can without 


land or property of any kind, ignorant and 
poverty stricken, nothing of the past to 
cherish and with but little hope of the future. 
Slavery had not been kind to family life and 
he had not even the love of the fireside. 


southern agriculture is the question of labor. 
This is due to the large size of the farms and 
the kind of farming practiced. Since the 
time of the invention of the cotton gin, the 
South has been largely dependent upon the 
growth of cotton. The South is in good 
spirits when the price of cotton is up, but 
they never seem to make any preparation 
for the future and one bad vear throws them 
entirely upon the mercy of other parts of 
the country. A great part of the land is 
either rented or worked on the share crop 
basis, and the negro who is tenant is not al- 
lowed to grow anything else. They know 
how to grow cotton and nothing else, and 
such a thing as diversified farming or the 
rotation of crops is unheard of. The farm- 
ers of the South do not even grow enough 
vegetables to eat and it is only the large land- 
owner who is fortunate enough to have a 
cow and some chickens. There is not the 
appearance of permanent farming that you 
have here, and if there are any of you who 
think you are having a hard time I would 
advise you to take a trip through the cotton 
belt. 

We of the South have gone through an ex- 
periment of about fifty years in the handling 
of negroes, and we are just beginning to 
realize that our treatment of him has been 
along the wrong lines. We have thought to 
better ourselves by keeping the negro in 
ignorance and poverty, not realizing that he 
would either constitute one-third of the ig- 
norance and crime of the South or one-third 
its intelligence and progress. 

The negro was introduced in the South 
because of his particular fitness to the cli- 
mate and I do not believe the white man is 
capable of doing as much work in a day 
under that hot sun as the negro. Southern- 
ers have a reputation of being lazy that is 
not wholly unwarranted, and I think that if 
many of you spent the summers there you 
would be following the shade around the tree 
like the rest of us. 

Because of the unfair treatment that he 
has received and because of a lack of an 
equal chance of advancement, the negroes 
have almost deserted some of the best agri- 
cultural sections of the South. Surely the 
negroes cannot be blamed for leaving, but 





o-. the country negro of the South 
is like. Of all classes of negroes he is the 
most likable and by far the easiest to 
get along with. He is the most picturesque 
character imaginable and taken as a whole 
they are the happiest people on earth. Over 
75 per cent of them are in the tenant class 
and they live from year to year in their little 
two-room cabins seemingly contented with 
only the essentials of life. They are gener- 
ally very ignorant and because of this they 
are kept in poverty. They do not grumble 
about work and it is certainly a pleasant 
sight to see them coming from the field with 
a song on their lips. 

I know that there exists in the North a 
common belief that the southern white man 
hates the negro, and if I do nothing more 
than show you that this is wrong I will be 
satisfied. In the rural sections of the South 
there is a great warmth of feeling between 
the white man and the negro and I was in- 
terested to read of an incident that happened 
in Congress the other day, when a southern 
congressman moved to have a statue erected 
in Washington in honor of the old Southern 
mammy. In my own family we had a negro 
mammy that lived with us for twenty years, 
and when she died there were more white 
people present than negroes, because every- 
one that knew her loved her. It has never 
been my privilege to know anyone who lived 
a better life or was more thoughtful of 
others. 

The question of social relationships always 
arises when the negro question is discussed. 
Booker T. Washington, one of the greatest 
members of the negro race, forever decided 
this issue when he said: “In all things that 
are purely social we can be as separate as 
the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things 
essential to mutual progress.” 

It is true that in many cases the negro has 
been deprived of the right to vote and rarely 
has been able to vote intelligently. It is our 
duty to prepare him and give him a chance to 
participate in his government. 

The greatest need of the negro in the 
South to-day is education. We of the South 
have thought that education would make the 
negro dissatisfied and unfit for work. It 
seems impossible to teach us that the educa- 

(Continued on page 213) 
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The School Bill and The Farmers’ Taxes 


Equalization and More State Aid Would Reduce Burden in Many Districts. 


tion of the effect upon farmers’ school 

taxes if the School Bill, which was before 

the New York State Legislature last 
winter, should pass. 

In these times when the farmers are taxed 
for everything almost beyond their capacity 
to bear, they have a right to know what effect 
any new proposal will have on their present 
tax burden. We believe that farmers are 
more willing to pay school taxes than other 
forms of taxes, knowing that the welfare 
of their own children and the future of 
America itself depend upon good schools. 
But at the same time, willingness to pay the 
school taxes must rest upon being sure that 
value is received in better schools for every 
dollar of tax paid. In too many instances 
now under the present law a 


I N our last issue we promised an explana- 


cannot be helped because there are many 
schools with few pupils that could not con- 
solidate on account of bad roads or weather, 
or some other cause. The second cause for 
differences in cost of maintaining the same 
kind of schools is the difference in efficiency 
in handling their business affairs. 

While many rural school districts make 
the keeping down of the tax-rate the chief 
object of their administration, the measures 
taken to make an economical expenditure of 
the money spent are faulty. This is proved 
by the replies made to certain questions by 
128 district superintendents and 944 school 
directors scattered throughout the entire 
State. Budgets are not prepared in 50 per 
cent of the districts and in only one-half of 
these cases is the advice of the district super- 


tions are about one-twelfth that of the 
wealthiest district in the county. In Erie 
County, there is one district which has a 
valuation over sixty times as much as any 
other district. In Clinton County, the high- 
est valuation of one district is over seventy 
times that of the lowest. Putting it in other 
words, in these districts mentioned, it is from 
thirty-four to seventy times easier to main- 
tain the same school facilities in some dis- 
tricts as in others. These examples may be 
rather extreme, but every farmer can think 
of cases nearly as bad in his own county. 
To overcome these inequalities in taxes, 
and to give rural school patrons an oppor- 
tunity to improve their schools, without add- 
ing greatly to their tax burden, the Rural 
School Bill contains two important school tax 
provisions. It provides first, for 





farmer does not get full value : 


more equalization of the tax rate 





for his school taxes, and there 
is much dissatisfaction, which is 


in hundreds of farm communities 
in New York State. 


Costs Differ for Same Kind of Schools 


One of the causes of dissatis- 
faction and criticism from a tax 
point is the great differences 
in cost of maintaining district 
schools in different parts of the 
same county and in different 
parts of the State. For instance, 


School Bill. 


for you. 


Reserve Judgment 


ERE is another of the explanatory articles on the proposed 
If you are interested in the school problem from 
a tax standpoint, the facts here set forth may contain a surprise 
After you read this, save it and give it to a neighbor, or 
better still, have it read out loud at your Grange or other farm 
meeting. 

More of these explanations will follow. We hope that you will 
reserve judgment either for or against the bill until you have had 
time and opportunity to study all the facts—The Editors. 


and second, for much more finan- 
cial help for the rural schools 
from the. State. Of this help 
from the State for Rural schools 
the cities will pay 87 per cent. 


Would Equalize the Taxes 


As we explained in last week’s 
issue, the bill contains a provision 
for establishing a community unit 
for administration of the schools 
and for taxation purposes. The 
common school districts which 
would make up the community 





== school district will be left as they 





for the year 1920, there was one 
school in Delaware County that 
cost somewhere between $675 and $699 to 
run; while in another common school dis- 
trict having no more advantages than the 
first, the cost was between $1,425 and $1,449, 
or more than twice as much. In Tompkins 
County, for the same year, the cost in one 
school district was between $600 and $624; 
while in the same county another school, no 
better than the first, cost from $1,100 to 
$1,124. In Monroe County, the cheapest 
school was maintained at a cost of from $775 
to $779; while there were three other dis- 
trict schools which cost over $1,500 each. 
Throughout the entire State, neighboring 
districts differ greatly in the cost of main- 
taining practically the same school facilities. 
Even aan no account is taken of the cost 
of repairs, it is frequently found that one 
school will cost from one and a half to two 
times as much as the school in the adjoin- 
ing district. 

Getting at it from another angle, and 
putting the differences of cost on a pupil 
basis, i. e., comparing the cost of one year’s 
schooling for one pupil, it was found in Dela- 
ware County that it cost eleven times as 
much in one district per pupil as it did in a 
neighboring district. In another section of 
Delaware County, it cost thirty-three times 
as much to educate one pupil for one year in 
one of the schools as a pupil cost in another 
nearby school. 

There are two chief reasons for these 
great variations. The first is the difference 
in the number of pupils. In many cases this 





intendent obtained. Supplies are purchased 
as needed from local stores in 90 per cent 
of the districts, and at regular retail prices 
in practically all districts, instead of pur- 
chases being made at one time and in quanti- 
ties which would secure wholesale prices. As 
a result, supplies cost 20 per cent more than 
they should. Again, taxes are not collected 
promptly in three-fourths of the districts, 
and the moneys so received are, in but few 
cases, placed on deposit in banks at interest 
—thus losing two or more per cent on the 
amounts in deposit. 


How Tax Rates Vary 


Now let us see how the farmer’s tax rates 
vary in different districts, for after all, thatis 
what he is particularly interested in. In 
order to compare the tax rates in different 
districts, it is necessary first to get the 
equalized valuations of the property, for all 
of us know assessors may assess property 
50 per cent of its true value in one district 
and 75 per cent of its true value in another. 
It is possible, however, to get the true valua- 
tions in the different districts through the 
records of the State Tax Commission and the 
following statements are based on the true 
valuations so that they are fair comparisons. 

In Delaware County, there is one district 
that has an equalized valuation per teacher 
approximately thirty-four times as great as 
four other districts that have the same edu- 
cational advantages. In Tompkins County, 
there are three districts whose true valua- 


are, unless the people in these dis- 
tricts, should themselves vote to unite with 
some other school or schools—understand 
that, “unless the people in these districts 
should themselves vote to unite.” But the 
bill provides that the larger community dis- 
trict would be the unit of taxation instead 
of the common school district and the local 
tax rate would be worked out on the larger 
community unit instead of on the property 
in the smaller school district as at present. 
This plan would then equalize the taxes in 
all of the districts in the community unit 
and there would no longer be adjoining dis- 
tricts which would have such absurd differ- 
ences in tax rates for the same kind of 
schools as now exist. 


More Help From the State 


This equalization also is absolutely fair 
and right because it would cause the larger, 
wealthier districts to divide or share their 
taxable property with the poorer districts 
back on the hills. At the same time, it 
would not greatly increase, if it would at 
all, the taxes of the residents of the 
wealthier districts, because all of the dis- 
tricts, both rich and poor, would get more 
help to support their schools from the 
State. 

The second tax provision in the proposed 
bill, is that of more State aid for the su 
port of rural schools. If the bill should 
pass, something over ten million dollars mdre 
State aid would go for the support of the 

(Continued on page 214) 
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A Fairly Good Fall 
ROFESSOR G. F. WARREN of the Farm 
Management Department of the New 

York State College of Agriculture in a re- 

cent report said: 








outlook for many New York farm 
winter is better than at any time since 
1919 Milk, butter, chickens, wool, lamb, beans, 
cabbage and potatoes are already bringing good 
prices Probably buckwheat will rise because of 
the short crop. Hay is cheap, but is likely to rise 
to some extent. Hogs are very cheap and the supply 
is so large that no material advance in price is to 
be expected this winter. Beef and veal are low in 
price, as are all the grains 


In discussing the milk situation, Professor 
Warren says: 


The price 
products thi 


The earnings of factory workers are more than 
double the pre-war rate so that the demand for 
milk is very strong. Even if prices continue to 
decline, it is probable that this strong demand will 
continue for the winter and probably for the year 
The pool price for milk in July was 77 per cent 
above the pre-war price. * * The weighted 
average price of farm products in the United States 
for July was 34 per cent above the pre-war price 
and the weighted average price of farm products 
for all New York State products was 57 per cent 
above the pre-war price. : 

These last figures show that the New York 
prices are much above the general average 
for the whole nation and milk is still further 
above the New York average. 

Prices for potatoes this year will probably 
be very good, concerning which Dr. Warren 
says: 

Last year the acreage of potatoes was high and 
the yield per acre was high, so there was a great 
over-production and prices were low. This year the 
acreage was reduced and the weather has been un- 
favorable. The United States crop of potatoes for 
1922 was 451,000,000 bushels. The August fore- 
cast for this year is 380,000,000 bushels. On August 
1, the New York farm price of potatoes was 82 
per cent above the pre-war average. 

The same situation applies to cabbage. 
Prices as high as $80 a ton have been men- 
tioned. 

The drought, labor shortage, and other 
factors have reduced the acreage of most 
New York State products and the production 
per acre. Never have we forgotten the boy- 


hood lesson obtained in raising potatoes on 
shares that it was better to have a moderate 





or even a poor yield and get a good price 
for them than to have a big yield and sell 
them for 15 to 25 cents a bushel. Crops are 
not particularly good in the East this fall 
and for just that reason most farmers will 
have financially the best year in some time. 


When Is a Farmer Not a Farmer? 
FEW weeks ago a farmer was talking 
rather excitedly to another farmer on 

the old subject of the difference between 

farmers who work on the land and those 
who leave the land to do something else. The 
first farmer made the emphatic statement 
that the moment a man left his land, no 

matter for what purpose, he ceased to be a 

farmer. 

The second one said: “You believe it is 
true then that a doctor can go, say to the 
State Legislature and still be a doctor, a 
lawyer can represent his district in the Legis- 
lature and still be a lawyer; but a farmer 
who becomes an Assemblyman or a Senator 
is no longer a farmer?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the first man. “That is 
true. The only person qualified to speak 
for farmers or to act for farming is the 
man who is actually farming with his own 
hands.” 

In other words, this first farmer sincerely 
believed, and there are evidently many others 
who agree with him, that the moment any 
farmer leaves his farm to become a mem- 
ber of the Legislature or Congress, or an 
elected officer in any cooperative association, 
he then changes his whole nature and for- 
gets all of the former and chief interests of 
his lifetime to become some strange selfish 
creature to be carefully watched, criticized 
and seldom supported. 

This feeling of distrust and lack of cen- 
fidence has done more than any other one 
thing to hold up the progress of farm af- 
fairs, to make the farmer the butt and the 
victim of all other classes and to keep him 
from obtaining his rightful place in the 
social, economic and political life of America. 
Other classes have worked in groups and 
organizations and until recently the farmers 
were unable to stick together and have 
worked as individuals who were helpless 
against the powerful organizations on every 
side of them. 

When the cooperative movement first 
started, the middlemen’s chief weapon to 
break up the organizations was to spread 
the propaganda among farmers that their 
leaders had “sold them out.” For long 
years this propaganda succeeded. When- 
ever a cooperative creamery, for instance, 
gave evidence of becoming a real competitor 
of the milk dealer, the dealer got busy with 
his whispering and spreading of distrust and 
lack of confidence among the members of 
the cooperative and one by one they de- 
serted. The time came, however, when farm- 
ers got wise to this old, old game, and 
learned how to stick through thick and thin. 
From the day that they saw the absolute 
necessity of standing together and support- 
ing their own elected leaders, the cooperatives 
began to succeed. 

But recently farming has been through a 
period of mighty hard times. Farmers have 
been discouraged and certain interests have 
seized this period of discouragement as an 
opportunity to revive again the old propa- 
ganda against farm cooperatives and their 
leaders. Farmers are being told that there 
is a “line up” of insincere farm leaders on 
one side against the plain farm folks on the 
other. They are told that they are “being 
dominated”; that the farmers have nothing 
to say about their own organizations; that 
measures are being “put over on them” 
against their consent; and many other state- 
ments equally absurd but deadly, pernicious 
and dangerous because they strike at the 
very roots of the whole cooperative move- 
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ment. It is the old “sold them out” propa- 
ganda, a little more cleverly told, but all the 
more dangerous because it is clever. 

As long as human nature is human nature. 
there will be leaders who will make mistakes. 
(Indoubtedly, there will be some, too. wno 
will do wrong, and there will be those whom 
the farmers will need to change from time 
to time; but it is a mighty sight easier to 
take a critical and destructive attitude to- 
ward men and their works than it is to give 
them constructive support. It seems some- 
how to be easier for some to believe the 
dealer and the demagogue, than instead of 
the leaders whom the farmers have them- 
selves elected. 

But times have changed, and while there 
may be a minority who will always respond 
to destructive forces and suggestions, we 
have faith in the majority of modern farm- 
ers to believe that they are doing their own 
thinking and that they are taking a con- 
structive attitude toward their business, their 
organizations and their leaders. Most of 
us have learned by sad experience that farm-. 
ers must work in groups and in organiza- 
tions—and that organizations like armies 
without well-supported leaders end in defeat. 


The Editor’s Chestnuts 


R. MORGENTHAU our publisher says 
that farmers get tired of being serious 
and appreciate a good joke better than most 
folks; therefore, American Agriculturist 
ought to have something funny in it. I fully 
agree with him. But it is hard work to be 
really funny. There was only one Mark 
Twain, you know, and there are only about 
a half dozen original jokes anyway. All of 
the others are just variations of the original. 
I have noticed that many a joke when told 
orally has a real laugh in it, but falls flatter 
than,a pancake when you try to write if 
down. But just the same, we are going to 
he funny a little every week, so if vou know 
or hear of anv stories, particularly farm 
stories, that make you laugh, may be they 
would make thousands of other farmers 
laugh if we passed them on, so send them in. 
Perhaps some of them will make more of 
a hit than T did one time when I tried to 
he humorous up in Delaware County, New 
York. It was back in the days when there 
was constant trouble between the Dairymen’s 
League, for which | was working, and the 
milk dealers. Every time the word “milk” 
was mentioned, it seemed to be the signal 
for a nice little row, either in the country or 
in the city. I got so I was almost ashamed 
to look a glass of milk in the face. 

Well, I was called on to make a talk at a 
big farmers’ meeting in Walton. The 
speaker before me was from the Home Bu- 
reau and gave a very nice explanation of the 
different elements like butterfat, milk solids, 
salts, etc., that milk contains. 

In beginning my talk, I complimented the 
lady upon her clear explanation and then 
attempted to be funny by saying that the 
preceding speaker in naming the different 
parts that composed milk had omitted to 
mention the chief one of all—which was 
dynamite! 

I paused to give the people a chance to 
laugh, or at least to smile, but there was a 
long and embarrassing silence with nary a 
laugh—as usual when I tell a story, no one 
had gotten the point, just as you have prob- 
ably failed to get it now after you have read 
it, because I cannot make it clear. 

The County Agent of Delaware County 
was present at the meeting and the fact that 
my story had fallen flat was a huge joke to 
him. He told of it later at county agent 
gatherings and out of the circumstance came 
the question asked among my friends from 
one end of the State to the other: “When is 
a joke not a joke?”—to which the answer is, 
“When Ed. Eastman tells it!” 
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Eastern Apples To Come Into Their Own 


New York Fruit Show to Emphasize Eastern Products—A Radio Talk 


HE Eastern Apple Exposition and 

Fruit Show will be held in Grand 

Central Palace, New York City, No- 

vember 3 to 10. This exposition is 
going to be held because one New York City 
man tried unsuccessfully for two years to 
buy an apple grown in New York State. Be- 
ing of an inquiring turn of mind, he called 
a meeting of representative fruit growers 
and officials of various horticultural societies 
and members of State departments of agri- 
culture to find the reason for this condition. 
That meeting was well attended and this 
apple exposition is the result. 

The exposition will occupy the entire third 
and fourth floors of the Palace, covering 
nearly one and one-half acres in area and be 
participated in by the New England States, 
New York and all of the other eastern apple 
producing States as far South as Georgia, 
either officially or by large exhibits from in- 
dividual growers. 

The fourth floor will be overflowing with 
the products of the orchard and _ vine- 
yard, with bees and their product in infinite 
variety and with maple products. One of 
the most striking features on this floor 
will be a beautiful bank of vari-colored ap- 
ples harmoniously arranged from the New 
York State Experiment Station located at 
Geneva and containing specimens of all the 
leading varieties ofapples grown in the 
eastern States. 

The Home Economicg Department of 
Cornell, will show a large assortment of 
canned fruits, jellies marmalades and other 
preserved fruits. An expert will be in con- 
stant attendance to explain just how this 
work is done. This exhibit will be in charge 
of Miss Brewer. 

Demonstrations in preparing apples in 
different ways will be carried on under the 
supervision of Miss Van Arsdale 


By T. E. CROSS 


Member of Executive Committee of the New 
York State Horticultural Society 


to agriculture. A very interesting and in- 
structive program has been prepared for 
this convention and special rates will be given 
by the railroads to all who attend. 

On the fourth floor will be continuous mov- 
ing pictures without extra charge, illustrat- 
ing every part of the work necessary to pro- 
duce fancy apples, including picking and 
packing. On the third floor will be the trade 
exhibits. There will be shown everything 
in spray machinery, dusters, fruit packages, 
picking ladders, chemicals used in spraying 
and dusting, cider-mill machinery, nursery 
stock and a full line of tillage implements, 
trucks and tractors. 

Not so many years ago New York was the 
banner apple producing State in the nation 
not only in quantity but in quality as well. 
During the past few vears the Pacific Coast 
States have increased their production of 
apples to such an extent that Washington is 
a close competitor of New York. 

Owing to the great distance from large 
markets, these Pacific States have been com- 
pelled to grade and pack their fruit with ex- 
treme care, as the high freight costs pro- 
hibits shipping anything except perfect fruit. 
Because of superior grading and packing 
and world-wide advertising and not because 
of their superior flavor, western apples have 
very largely monopolized the fruit-stand 
trade in our eastern cities. 

The eastern apple grower of to-day is 
producing the best apples grown in the 
world. He is standardizing his pack so that 
au buyer when selecting a recognized standard 
brand will be sure to get what he pays for. 
There is no apple in the world to compare 


with our eastern grown McIntosh and Spy 
for dessert nor with our R. I. Greening, 
Twenty Ounce, and Baldwins for cooking. 

There are many thousands of people in 
the Metropolitan district of New York and 
other cities who never tasted an eastern 
grown apple and this exposition will give 
these countless thousands a wonderful op- 
portunity to see and to eat of these beauti- 
ful apples, the best fruit God ever gave to 
man. 


Fruit in the Medicine Chest 


E. L. VINCENT 


T sometimes costs dearly to learn a very 

simple lesson. It was so in our case. 

Fruit had been scarce all summer in our 
locality. The crop is not usually a failure 
with us, but that year it was. We did not 
think much about it. There were plenty of 
vegetables and other good things to eat, so 
why worry because we did not have fruit? 
The time came when I wished I had done a 
bit more worrying beforehand ; it would have 
saved my worrying afterward. 

Wife began to get yellow in the face. The 
very whites of her eyes had that color. When 
we went to church or attended any similar 


gathering, it was hard for her to keep awake.~ 


If we had had our wits about us, we might 
have known that she was dreadfully bilious. 
As it was, we thought little about it and did 
nothing whatever to counteract the evident 
tendency toward a sick spell. 

Along the forepart of November we made 
a trip up into the country to see wife’s 
father. We rode in a carriage, and on the 
way an early snow storm came on beating di- 
rectly into our faces for several miles. Not 
being well prepared for such a storm, wife 
had on a pair of gloves that did not cover 

her wrists very well. 





of The Teachers’ College of Co- 
lumbia University. Printed re- 
cipes showing how these foods 
are prepared will be distributed. 
To demonstrate the way apples 
are graded, sized and packed, an 
apple grading machine will be 
used and apples will be sized, 
graded and packed during the 
exposition. 

Apples will not be the only 
fruits shown. There will be 
grapes, peaches and pears. A 
strawberry bed filled with red 
luscious ripe berries will be a 
decided novelty. Strong com- 
petition is developing among the 
different States and many novel 
and striking features will be in- 
troduced. 

Hundreds of barrels of apples 
will be given away and every 
boy and girl admitted to the 
show will receive a supply. Some 
of the largest manufacturers of 


cider will press the juice from Name.. 
the apples and give it to all who 
desire it. Sweet cider is an im- Address 


portant by-product of the apple- 
growing industry and its con- 
sumption should be largely in- 
creased. 

During the exposition the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Pomological Society will be held. 
This is one of the oldest and 
most important societies of its 
kind in the United States. Its 
president is Dr. Liberty Hyde 
Bailey who was for many years 
Dean of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and is an 
authority on things pertaining 





PROHIBITION 


Do the American people want prohibition? 
“No” and the Drys are even more emphatically for it. 
Which is right? What do farm people think about it? The 
opinions of farmers on any problem, if they will express them, go far in 
determining the outcome of a controversy. 


a majority. 


tion of prohibition. 
against it, be sure to vote in the spaces above. 
American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Are You for the Strict Enforcement of the | XES 
18th Amendment as It Now Stands ? - NO 





Are You for a Modification of the 18th 
Amendment to Permit Light Wines 





and Beer ? 


Designate your opinion by placing an X in the square opposite Yes or 
No on each question. Sign your name and address. Your name will be 
kept strictly confidential. 
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Why You Should Vote 


American Agriculturist is taking a vote of farm families on the ques- 
It is a vital issue and whether you are for it or 
Mail this ballot to the 


Get your friends to vote—More ballots furnished on application 


BALLOT 


The Wets emphatically say 
Both sides claim 


The result was that she took 
cold that day. That night she 
seemed to be frozen to death. 
She hovered over the register, 
but could not get warm. One 
of her ankles began to pain her. 
It was swollen, and although we 
began to do everything we could 
to relieve the pain, the next day 
we called a doctor. The pain 
had spread so that almost all 
parts of her body were affected. 
That was the end of her sitting 
up for months. At Christmas 
time she was a little better, so 
‘ that the boys got her into a 
YES chair and brought her down- 
stairs at dinner time. But such 
misery as she did suffer! At 
NO times she could not bear the 
weight of the thinnest sheet on 
her body without groaning. It 
was only when warm weather 
came the next year that she was 
really able to sit up a little 
while, and then she had a bad 
heart trouble. The story of how 
that was cured is not to be told 
just now, although it is very 
much worth while. 

But the thing that we learned 
from this unpleasant experience 
was, that never again should we 
be without fruit. I am just as 
sure as I am of anything that 
if we had had plenty of fruit be- 
fore this sickness came on, wife 
never would have been com- 
pelled to suffer as she did. Now 
we have fruit of some kind every 
day, and many times a day, as 
the appetite demands. It may 

(Continued on page 212) 
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Ready for immediate shi t 
— those famous money makers — 
Bartlett, Kieffer an Duchess, 
A combination standard and dwarf 

ar orchard, planted this fall, will 
| oi viek returns. Plant Barnes’ 
dependable Trees, grown in New 
England 

Our new Fruit Book, now ready, 
describes Pears, Apples, Peaches, 
Cherries and Bush Fruits adapted to 
the Northeastern States. Sent free 

‘all Price List. Write today. 
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It will please 


you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed by the 
“GRANGE” for 47 years 
Made in al! colors—for al! purposes. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 
Tells al} about Paint and Painting for Durability. Valu- 
able information tEE TO YOU with Sample Cards. 
Write me. DOIT NOW. I WILL SAVE YOU MONE 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab. 1842 





O. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





r NEW TRAPPERS 
TREASURE BOOK’ ; 


Write to-day for free books showin 
bundreds of useful trapper’s an 
Hunter's articles at bottom prices 
We sell all supplies at cost, send 
money order, it is the safest. A!] 
Free New Trapping Secrets, how 
* to grade, game laws, market re- 
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The Stranger Within Our Gates 


A Slightly Different Viewpoint on the Immigration Question 


CONFESS with some regret that I 

do not feel that I can really agree 
with what is probably the dominant 
public opinion relative to the question 
of the limitation of immigration. Of 
course I readily admit that we are 
under no obliga- 
tion to hold our- 
selves open as a 
mere dumping 
ground for the 
insane or crim- 


inals or incap- 
able offscourings 
of other lands, 


but I do feel that 

our so-called 
i three per cent 
law is not only a 
singularly wood- 
/ en and unscien- 
tific measure, but 
that it bars out 
a great number 
of folks who 
ought to have an 
opportunity to 
seek for better things and who in the 
end would be a great asset and not a 
liability to our national life. I suspect 
that down in my heart my position is 
determined by the same sort of senti- 
ment that I heard expressed 
only the other day. I was at 





J.VAN WAGENEN, JR. 





By J. VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


ment and traces of the hard lot from 
which they are escaping. Some of their 
homes are squalid enough but they are 
on the way » = I have seen Polish 
kitchens that looked clean and meals 
that I feel sure I would enjoy. 

It is true that in many ways their 
customs and manners are repugnant to 
us. Doubtless in his way and according 
to his light, the Pole loves his wife, but 
our ideas of chivalry are not his, for 
frequently he works his women folk 
bare-footed in the fields in a way that 
we do not like to think about. So too, 
he works himself incredibly long hours 
eareless of weather or hours or the Sab- 
bath Day. I grant that he brings man- 
ners and customs and ideals less re- 
fined than the man who has a back- 
ground of three centuries of America 
behind him, 

Now I have more confidence in the 
miracle working power of our famous 
“melting pot” than many profess to 
have. I know that the daughters of 
these mothers—the little girls who 
to-day are in public school will not work 
bare-footed in the fields. I know the 
boys will learn of a ten-hour day. I 
know that the grandchildren of these 


England States seem to indicate that 
the Puritan—the element that Oliver 
Wendell Holmes very happily called 
“the Brahman Caste” of New England 
tends to disappear because it no longer 
maintains itself numerically. The 
Puritan was a wonderful race, but a 
glorious past avails him very little if 
as a class he “dies at the top,” a fate 
that seems to threaten the most highly 
civilized peoples. Our highly-trained, 
intellectual, ultra refined classes exhibit 
this tendency and our very national 
perpetuity may depend upon a constant 
infusion of blood from below—from the 
less highly organized but more vigorous 
folk that we complacently designate as 
the inferior races. 

The other day I was piloted over the 
fields and through the woods by a 
Polish woman, the mother of a great 
brood of lusty children who by virtue 
of birth on our soil are free-born Ameri- 
can citizens. She walked with the 
strong, swinging stride that bespoke 
perfect physical health and vigor and 
she said there was no farm task that 
she could not do. I presume she does 
not belong to the New Century Club 
or the Monday Afternoon Bridge Circle, 
nor has she yet read “Main Street,” but 
she was loud in praise of her husband 

who works eight hours a oy 
or night in the paper mill, 





a Farmers’ Picnic and there 
met a Congressman with 
whom I had a pleasant half 
hour, leading him to talk of 
the Eighteenth Amendment 
(the most discussed and in- 
teresting topic of to-day), 
the Farm Bloc in Congress 
and the immigration question. 

Now if there be in Amer- 
ica any such thing as aris- 
tocracy in the very best sense 
of the word, then this man 
represents it because his is 
a proud old family name 
which literally for genera- 
tions has been prominent in 
financial, civic and political 
life. His declaration was 
this: “Eight generations ago 
my ancestors emigrated to 
America for the purpose of 
bettering their condition and 
I find it very hard to shut 
the door in the face of any 
other man.” I feel that it is 
logically pretty hard to es- 
cape his position. When you 
get right down to the facts, 
it was the disappearing Red 
Man—Poor Lo—who first 
strenuously opposed the open 
door and he lost out in his 
contention. 

The general topic is es- 
pecially suggested to me at 
this time because I have just 
finished a few days of ap- 
praisal and inspection work 
for the Federal Land Bank, 
which has brought me into 
rather intimate contact with 
quite a number of our for- 
eign-born citizens. As a 
matter of fact the foreigner 


become good Americans. 


out American citizens. 
Wagenen will agree.—The Editors. 


The Over-worked Melting Pot 


M2: VAN WAGENEN has approached the immigration 
problem in his article on this page in such a kind 
and logical way that it is difficult to disagree with him. 
So we are not going to try. Anyway, we agree with 
what he says for the most part. 
with his thought that the present immigration law is 
a “wooden law” and works many hardships upon the 
“strangers” who try to enter our gates. 
in time the immigration law will be amended and 
changed so as better to meet the many problems of 
limiting the great overflow from other countries. 
a nation we have had little practice in restricting immi- 
gration and it is to be expected that we would make 
many mistakes when we first start. 

We, of course, also agree with what Mr. Van Wagenen 
says about us all being immigrants once and about the 
fine people who have recently come to our shores and 
to our farms, who are making such a splendid effort to 
America has always been a 
land of opportunity for the oppressed and down-trodden 
of other lands, and just because we want it always to 
so continue, we think care should be taken not to let 
in so many “strangers” at one time that they cannot 
be made quickly into American citizens. 

Our country stands, as it always has, for certain 
fundamental principles such as democratic ideals, the 
speaking of the English language, the education of chil- 
dren, and the high standard of life and living in our 
family. When the proportion of immigrants become so 
large that we cannot quickly get them to absorb these 
principles, then there is real danger that the ‘United 
States of Americans” and all that they stand for will 
cease and will become instead the “Un-united States 
of Europeans.” 

Therefore, 


For instance, we agree 


Without doubt, 


we are not opposed to admitting the 
“strangers,” but we are opposed to taking them so fast 
that we cannot pass them through the melting pot of 
our customs, institutions and principles and turn them 
With this we are sure Mr. Van 


and then comes home and 
works eight hours more on 


the land. Unquestionably 
they are on the way up and 
will make good if only no‘ 


disaster or accident or disease 
overtakes them. The man, 
reads English, slowly and 
painfully perhaps and to my 
surprise and pleasure he 
subscribes to the Agricul- 
turist and charts his agri- 
cultural course by its direc- 
tions. 

When I remember these 
folks and their happy opti- 
mism and cheerful smiles and 
warm handshake at parting, 
I am glad that they passed 
through Ellis Island before 
the days of the three per cent 
law. 

Now what I have just 
written must not be construed 
as a challenge to joint de- 
bate. I am sorry that in this 
particular I cannot agree 
with what seems to be domi- 
nant public sentiment and I 
believe the conviction of the 
editors. I suppose the reason 
is that I have such unbounded 
eonfidence in the “melting 
pot” or call it the digestive 
capacity of America if you 
wish. I find it easy to be- 
lieve that these people who 
come to us, nearly always 
out of dire poverty and very 
frequently from dense ignor- 
ance, if given opportunity 
and encouragement and so- 
cial justice and shelter be- 
neath our beneficent Democ- 
racy are going to be about 
like the rest of us in three or, 


As 





is far more apt to seek the 
help of the Land Bank than 
is the native, because he is familiar 
with similar institutions on the other 
side, while the idea is relatively new 
here. So there are a great my | un- 
pronouncable Polish and eastern Euro- 
pean names on the roll of the Land 
Bank. 

When you have walked with a man 
or woman over their fields and have 
discussed with them at considerable 
length their problems and plans, you 
are really getting acquainted with them 
in a sort of intimate fashion and I have 
done this for a dozen Poles and Italians 
within a few days. What I have learned 
has made it increasingly hard to me to 
subscribe to the doctrine of “America 
for Americans.” I find it rather easy 
to judge them with a certain charity. 
We must remember that they have come 
to us from lands where there have never 
been opportunities in the American 
sense and where every one except a 
very limited hereditary social upper 
caste has been ground under a bitter 
poverty such as we in this happier land 
are strangers to. They bring with 
them many survivals of their environ- 


folks will act very much like yours and 
mine and will mate with them in wed- 
lock. There are Polish families now in 
the Connecticut Valley far enough ad- 
vanced so that I personally know of 
their intermarriage with fine old fami- 
lies of the native stock and moreover 
nobody appears to be greatly scandal- 
ized thereby. 

Then too, I hold to the doctrine that 
perhaps these so-called inferior races 
may have some genuine contribution to 
make to our national life. Many readers 
of the American Agriculturist who have 
attended Farmers Week at Cornell will 
remember Mrs. Rose Morgan, that 
sweet singer of simple songs who has 
done so much to bring an appreciation 
of worthier music to our farm people. 
I have heard Mrs. Morgan say that the 
Italian was bringing to America a great 
gift in the way of musical instinct and 
the love of melody and song. So I am 
asking if it is not possible that these 
eastern European races are making a 
contribution of physical vitality that is 
also worth while. 

Some social studies among the New 


four generations. 

Still, I reeognize this—that the alien' 
in the raw is not always a desirable 
addition to the rural neighborhood.‘ 
His culture ‘and his social and ethical, 
standards are not ours. Moreover he 
is not infrequently an invincible busi- 
ness competitor—not because he is a 
better or even as good a farmer as the 
native, but because of his willingness 
to accept a low standard of living and 
to work himself and mate and br 
to unbelievable hours. When he in- 
vades the rural community in large 
numbers he makes herd going for the 
old Protestant church and it is hard 
for him to, be received or to be willing 
to enter the old social life. I recognize 
all this and I can see why it is often 
not easy to welcome the newcomer. 
There are parts of Sullivan and Ulster 
Counties where the Jew has almost dis- 
placed the old native stock, just as 
there are localities in the Connecticut 
Valley where the Puritan has given 
place to the Pole. 

Nevertheless, for good or for ill, 
whether we like it or not “it is a con- 

(Continued on page 214) 
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Is Fall The Best Time To Set Trees? 


Labor Shortage May Alter the Time:to Plant the Young Apple Orchard 


HE eastern farmer inclined to 

fruit growing is confronted at this 
time of year with the question of 
setting an orchard—or more orchard, 
and especially whether he shall go 
about it in the spare time of Fall, or 
risk getting this work done in the rush 
of other Spring work. Probably he has 
already let several Aprils go by as “too 
busy,” and in this case is the more 
ready to listen to sound advice with 
reference to fall planting. 

One hindrance to general Fall orchard 
setting has been the persistent and 
foolish statement of the itinerant “tree 
agent” that it was by far the best 
time. The intelligent orchardist knows 
it is not “the best,” nor even as good 
a time as April for transplanting, yet 
because of the great leisure to do a 
thorough job, late September to early 
October is a highly favorable time, and 
there should be very few lost trees. 

But let the careless worker be warned 
—if he won’t take pains he should 
never transplant anything in the Fall 
but fence posts. 

A great deai has been said about 
nurserymen “stripping” their Fall- 
lifted trees of leaves—that it was a 
very grave damage, and so forth, but 
this is nonsense. Vigorous growing 
stock will not drop their own leaves 
until some time in November and as 


-early Fall transplanting is three times 


as favorable for a tree as late Fal! 
transplanting, stripping is inevitable. 
Otherwise the evaporation from cling- 
ing leaves would soon shrivel the young 
wood. It is the nurseryman’s business 
to know his busines, including the care 
of young, tender trees. 

The early Fall-set tree should throw 
new, “white” roots several inches in 
length before Winter, and such a tree 
will never Winter kill. 

It is the late-set, carelessly set tree 
that dry-freezes dead—from zero gales 
of mid-Winter. If its root connections 
are so established before hard freezing 
weather that the top is well supplied 
with moisture it is sure to live. 

Properly speaking, there is no such 
thing as “preparation of the land” for 
Fall setting orchards. The more it is 
plowed and harrowed, the surer it is 
to Winter wash and become gullied. 
This is presupposing that the land is 

_ ° 
more or less on a slant as it should be. 
Like any other field going into winter 
quarters, the surface should be 


thoroughly protected by some cover 
crop. In Spring setting we throw cut 
three deep furrows along each tree 
row to save hand digging. We never 
dare do this in Fall, however, the holes 


are all hand dug and hand filled. 


The Layout 


As to general planting distances and 
the question of fillers, it is not safe to 
specifically advise. When we began 
planting (almost thirty years ago) 33 
feet was the standard, and ten years 
ago 40 feet was advised by leading 
growers almost everywhere. At the 
present time, the permanent distances 
advised by experienced orchardists of 
southern New England and New York 


State are all above 40 feet, and they 
sometimes name 48 or even 50 feet, 
though we consider these extreme. 


There ought to be room on an acre for 


By DAVID STONE KELSEY 


30 to 36 standard apple trees according 
to variety. 

Years ago I saw Baldwin apple trees 
on the upper benches of the Mohawk 
River (southern Saratoga County) with 
a spread of 60 to 68 feet—over seventy- 
five years old and bearing twelve to 
fifteen barrels of magnificent fruit— 
yet I afterwards set a thirty acre 
orchard (in the same county) 28 x 
40 feet standards with an equal number 
of fillers, making the orchard stand 28 
x 20, and never regretted these figures, 
which thin down as follows: 

With fillers 28 x 20, 80 trees per 
acre (allowing for aisles). 

With fillers removed 40 x 28, 40 stand- 
ard trees per acre (or 40 x 35 feet if 
every other tree is taken from every 
row, odds from one, evens from next). 

Final stand 56 x 40, 20 trees per 
acre, if they live to need this second 
thinning. 

We are firm believers in the rect- 
angular plan exemplified by the above. 
It leaves the trees always in “rows,” 
with room each side for spraying and 
cultivating. In the Connecticut peach 
belt for instance, we set 80 peach 
trees in with these 80 apples, the 
orchard standing 14 x 20 feet—until 
the peach trees are rooted out. Land 
is valuable to us, and time is still mor2 
valuable—the time of the spraying 
gang and team as it passes from tree 
to tree, the time of the weekly harrow 
team, and that of the picking and 
packing gang. 

Furthermore, it is natural for all 
trees to grow in clusters, for mutual 
protection against gales, the heaping 
snows of winter, and bare ground 
swept of snow and fallen leaves. If 
the argument of poor air drainage is 
raised against such thick setting, we 
attend to that in the first place by 
never planting even one tree in a frost 
pocket or upon other than sloping, 
well air-drained land. 


The High Points 

We wish to have our trees for fall 
setting lifted from the nursery rows 
the last ten days of September, and to 
personally see that only trees of mature, 
well-ripened tip buds are then taken. 
These trees must be immediately 
stripped, and without exposing the 
roots to the least drying, packed and 
taken by truck to the field where they 
are to be planted und there—-also 
promptly—-root puddled and carefully 
heeled in, no matter when the real 
transplanting is to begin—whether in 
two days or three weeks 

This first process is very important. 
Any young tree so lifted, stripped, 
puddled and heeled into warm, moist 
ground will begin to “callous” in a few 
days. This is nature’s process which 
must precede the growth of new, 
white roots so necessary to insure that 
tree’s wintering well in its new location. 
We use the finest clay obtainable, 
cream-thick, for puddling, first, of 
course, smoothly cutting all bruised 
root-ends. 

We try to set trees in every ‘hole 
opened that day so that the soil will 
not be chilled. A planting gang is a 
boss and two helpers, one a boy with a 








Peaches make a desirable filler in the young apple orchard. They come 
into bearing early and serve their period of usefulness by bringing in a 
crop from the vacant spaces before the apple trees need all the room 








wheelbarrow carrying trees, their roots 
thoroughly protected. The boss “sets” 
the tree by placing it in position, with 


one hand, where it is held by the 
“wheelbarrow boy” while the other 
assistant shovels in the finest topsoil, 
the boss working carefully among the 
roots with two hands until each is 
well imbedded, and so covered as to 
admit thorough tramping, the final 
operation. The whole taking about two 
minutes, a good gang should so Set 
200 trees a day. 

The tree is thus left standing in a 
hollow two or three inches deep and 
about three feet wide which we are in 
no hurry to fill. The warm sun strik- 
in in through October promotes 
callous and new root growth. 

Ultimately however, one pound of 
fine bone or acid phosphate is spread 
about the tree and the whole a little 
more than filled and again tramped 
solid. Besides that, later, a number of 
spades full of solid earth are mounded 
about the tree trunk itself, to hold it 
firmly. 

We never prune a transplanted tree 
until after setting, and never a Fall- 
transplanted tree until Spring. If 
winds and rains loosen the tree trunk 
in the ground at all it is mounded 
again—and more thoroughly. In the 
Spring the tree is early and properly 
cut back, but we are in no hurry to 
level down that “mound,” that is a 
part of the “handwork” in the grow- 
ing season. 


I will say that I —. reading your 
paper very much, as it a ways has some 
good things in it. I enjoy it also be- 
cause there is so much — 5m A 
in it—Ray L. Cranston, Alabama, N 
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. 2 ROLL. 30 BU. ¢ 9 
C 0 R N (60 Baskets) per hour l 8 
6 H.P. Required. 
4 ROLL. 50 BU. 
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operates with any tractor 
$298 ADAMS CO., Marysville, Obie 
FREE BOOK on/ == 


Describes cau: 5 ABORTION and treat- 
monte eee how farmers in all parts 


U. ing the ravages 
of this costly coaledy. "y 
Write for free A today. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
"1 sent Sweet, Street, Lancaster, Wis. — ~ 
is your own horse afflicted? 


HEAVES Use 2 large cans. Cost $2.50. 


Money back if not satisfactory 
ONE can at $1.25 often sufficient. In powder form. 


Mot" ot age NEWTON'S 


2 A veterinary’s compound for 
<w22= Horses, Cattle and Hogs. 
Heaves, Coughs, Distemper, 
Conditioner yoy omnes. 
onditioner, At dealers’ or 
30 years’ sale by parce 
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Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any other wheels, 
figuring yeare of service. — << COST 
any wagon gcod as new. 

down—easy to load. Secon. 
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PATENTS Booklet free. Highest 
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*mptness assured, 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, 
WASHINGTON, 
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GASOLINE and MOTOR OIL 


Uniform Quality 
Best Results 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A WINDMILL 


Carefully consider the following facts: 4 A year’s supply of 
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The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Genuiue every Aermotor 2 


Self-oiling Windmill, with every moving part 


fully and constantly oiled. 





The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 8 years aie “eat 
of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. feworee: 


The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed ~ : 
gear case. They are always flooded with oil and are protected 4% 
from dust and sleet. Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is 3 


always oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


You do not have to try an experiment to get a windmill which ¢ 
= run a year with oneoiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is a tried 







and perfected machine. Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us 


to produce economically and accurately. Every 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled 


benefit from quantity production. 


r of an Aermotor gets the 


that it runs in the lightest breeze. It owe more service for the money invested 


than any other piece of machinery on the 
which has been s: ing in 


Aermot: 
steel windmills for more ro a 


or is — by a responsible cOmpany 
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A POSTAL TODAY —for the 
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our 22 years. Any stove, range - 

on 30 * trial. Quick, 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 

A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
or to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 

rns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or 
even to give one FREE to the first user 
in each locality who will help him in- 
troduce it. Write him to-day for full 

articulars. Also ask him to. explain 

ow you can get the agency, and with- 
out experience or money make $250 to 
$500 per month. 








Park Avenue Hotel | 


4th AVENUE AT 33rd ST.. NEW YORK 

exeeem=es Bubway, Entrance at Door cecum 

j 

A* hotel where old fashioned courtesy | 
still prevails. One of the best known 
hotels in the metropolis. Convenient in 
shopping, theatres Less than Sc. taxi 
fare one or more persons) trom either 
railway terminal. Surface cars pass door 


PRICE FOR ROOMS 
60 Single reoms 
2.50 per day 


100 Single rooms : 

250 Double rooms $4 per day and upward 

piaa'e rooms, with bath, 4 per day and upward 
able rooms, with bath, 5 per day and upward 


$2.25 per day 


' 

POPULAR PRICED CAFETERIA AND REGULAR | 

RESTAURANT 

the Winter Season the balconies sur- | 
Garden are epecl 

GEORGE ©. BROWN 


Duris 
rounding the Sunken Palm 
in glass 























A Modern Bathroom, $60 


Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 
“ e ” prises « 4, 44 or 5 foot fron enameled roll rim 

Pride bath tub, ope 19 inch rel] rim enameled Gat- 
beck lavatory, end « syphen ection, wash 


down water closet with porcelein tenk and 

oak post hinge seat; all chine index faucets, 

Send for nickel-plated traps,and all nickel platedbea ty 
Catalog 40 9 %''"K* | M.SEIDENBERG CO. Ine. 
Bet. Tthacdsth Ave. BM.Y¥.C 


254 W. 34 5t 
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The watch you have always wanted You will be 
proud to own one of these beautiful 7 jewel, 10 
year guaranteed gold-filled Bracelet Watehes 
with gold link Bracelet 
5000 TO BE GIVEN AWAY 
| URRY!-send your name and address and learn all about 
thie wonderful FREE BRACELET WATCH OFFER. 
GUARANTEE SALES CO. 
26-28 Washington Place Oept. 53 New York 










Strout’s New Farm Catalog 
Saves Time and Money 

Illustrated, describing in detail hundreds of farms, all 
kinds, with furniture, stock, tools, crops—ready for winter. 
Page 63 describes 200 acres with 2 sets buildings, 4 horses, 
22 dairy cattle, 130 poultry, furniture, machinery, toow, 
crops; near village, 190 apple trees, ete.; full price only 
96500, leas than 4% cash. Many others throughout many 
States to meet your requirements. Call or write for your 
free copy today. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150R Nassau 
Street, New York City 


Write today for free in- 
PA | EN | S struction book and 

Record of Invention 
blank. Send sketch or model for persona! opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Law- 
yer, 94 Southern Building, Washington, dD. Cc. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


“1 Saved Over 9} "says L. M. Boe 
well, Jamestown, i.¥. ‘You, too, can save. 

@ Pay the Fre . Write for Free 
Wetalos of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 0SMUNCIE, IND. 














VINELAND POULTRY FARMS g==,°% 


Jersey. Poultry, fruit, ideal locations State highways. 
electric, gas, modern improvements. rite for infor- 
mation! GEORGE BLOOMENSTEIN 


615 Wood Street Vineland, New Jersey 
Chewing, four pounds $1.4; 


LEAF TOBACC fifteen 4.00. Smoking, four 


pounds $1.0, fifteen $3.00. Pay when received. Pipe and 
recipe free UNITED Acco ay. 


Re-Rooted Three Year Palmetto Asparagus Roots 
for Pall planting. Rbubare, Borse-Bedish roots, @rape vines 
WaBREN SHIN, WOODBURY, 45. 4. Boot Specialist 
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League Announces October Prices 
New York Farm News— Horticultural Society Reports Fruit Outlook 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 

Association, Inc., announces that the 
prices for October milk will be the same 
as those of September. These prices 
were announced in the issue of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist of September 1, as 
follows, quotations being given for 
milk produced in the basic zone of 201- 
210 mile zone from New York City 
for 3 per cent milk: 

Class 1—For milk that goes into fluid 
consumption, $2.98. 

Class 2a—For milk going into the 
manufacture of cream, $2.05 per 100 
pounds. There will be differentials of 
from 20c to 35¢ per hundred added to 
the price, depending upon the disposal 
of the skimmilk. These differentials 
hold throughout where the disposal of 
by-products are concerned. 

Class 2b—For milk going into the 
manufacture of plain condensed milk, 
ice cream and cheeses other 
than mentioned in Classes 
2c and 4b, $2.40 per 100 
pounds. 

Class 2c-—For milk going 
into the manufacture of 
soft cheeses, $2.35 per 100 
pounds. 

Class 83—For milk going 
into the manufacture of 
powdered, condensed and 
evaporated milk and hard 
cheeses, $2.25 per 100 
pounds. 

Class 4a—For milk going 
into the manufacture of 
butter, the price will be de- 
termined by average New 
York quotations of that 
commodity of 92 score. 

Class 4b—For milk going 
into the manufacture of 
American cheese, the price 
will be determined by aver- 
age New York market quo- 
tations 


NEW YORK APPLE 
CROP SHORT 


The New York apple crop 
will be considerably below 
that of last year, accord- 
ing to R. P. MePherson, 
Secretary of the New York 
State Horticultural Society. 
Mr. McPherson’s statement 
is based upon a survey con- 
ducted by the Society among 
its members. Briefly the 
report of the survey shows 
that the crop will be 86 per 
cent of last year’s, and 
Western New York apples are some- 
what below the Hudson Valley. Mr. 
McPherson’s report, is as follows: 

“Reports received from 257 members 
indicate that on or about September 1, 
55 per cent of a normal crop of apples 
was expected. A year ago 64 per cent 
of a normal crop was expected. This 
indicates that the total crop in the prin- 
cipal fruit sections of the State is ex- 
pected to be about 6-7 (86 per cent) as 
large as that of last year. Outside of 
the important fruit sections the reduc- 
tion compared with last year is much 
greater. 

“Quality this year is much orer 
than usual in Western New York, and 
better than usual in sprayed orchards 
in the Hudson Valley. Members in 
Western New York report that only 48 
per cent of the apple crop will pn | as 
A Grade’ as defined by the New York 
At this time last year 
they estimated 59 per cent. In the 
Hudson Valley members estimate that 
68 per cent will be ‘A Grade,’ compared 
with 59 per cent last year. 

“Taking into consideration both the 
reduction in the total crop, and the re- 
duction in the percentage of sound 
fruit, the indicated production of ‘A 
Grade’ fruit is only 4-5 (81 per cent) 
of the corresponding indication at this 
time last year. This agrees closely with 
the estimates of members regarding 
the number of barrels of fall and 
winter apples of marketable quality 
that they will harvest this year. 

“Only a few members submitted re- 
ports on prices, most stating that no 
offers had been received. On a tree- 
run basis the most common report 
from Western New York was $2.75 to 


State Law. 


$3.00 per barrel, but a number of men 
reported from $2.00 to $2.50. In the 
Hudson Valley $2.00 was the price 
most commonly reported as being 
offered by buyers, other reports run- 
ning from 80c to $3.00. Reports re- 
garding the prices being offered for ‘A 
Grade’ winter apples, packed, were al- 
most equally variable. 


WEATHERBY JOINS THE AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST 


It gives us much pleasure to announce 
that Mr. E. C. Weatherby has joined 
the staff of the American Agriculturist 
as manager of the Circulation De- 
partment. 

One of the fundamental purposes of 
American Agriculturist is to build up 
a staff of workers who are or have been 


E. C. Weatherby 


farmers, whose training has been along 
agricultural lines, and whose whole ex- 
perience will give them a sympathy and 
understanding with all the problems 
with which farmers must contend. We 
are very enthusiastic that Mr. Weather- 
by has consented to come to American 
Agriculturist because he more than fills 
all of these qualifications. 

He was born in the hills of Tompkins 
County, New York, on a 250-acre 
farm, about which Mr. Weatherby says: 
“This farm has been operated profitably 
enough to give my sister and myself 
high school and college advantages and 
to make a home that is the best place I 
know to go to.” 

After graduating from the New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Mr. Weatherby returned to the home 
farm where he spent two years in 
partnership with his father. Then in 
1917 he was chosen by the Cayuga 
County Farm Bureau as its county 
agent, where he remained for three 
years, becoming known and liked by 
farm people in every community of 
that eat county. The last three 
years Tir. Weatherby has been assist- 
ant assopetgry, of the Grange-League- 
Federation xchange, in charge of 
organization work and advertising and 
through that work he has learned the 
probleme of farmers throughout the 
entire territory to which American 
Agriculturist goes. ‘ 

In commenting upon his becoming a 
member of the American iculturist 
staff, Mr. Weatherby said: “I want the 
farm folks to know that I amnotleaving 
cooperative work, but just entering an- 
other field of service to them. I believe 
the American Agriculturist editorially 





is the best farm paper in New Yor’ 
State. While it has a circulation of 
over 130,000 farm families, its infiv- 
ence is so good that it needs even more 
readers, and farmers and organizations 
need the American Agriculturist. 
Therefore, my position will be one of 
service.” Mr. Weatherby will begin 
his service October 1. 

We are glad also to announce that Mr. 
H. L. Vonderlieth, who has had charge 
of the Circulation Department, will con- 
tinue with the paper in an advisory 
capacity. Mr. Vonderlieth, who is alse 
circulation manager of Today’s House- 
wife, has been working during the past 
year on a part-time basis for American 
Agriculturist. Under his direction, the 
circulation of American Agriculturist 
has increased from 106,000 to 130,000. 

The reason Mr. Vonderlieth is un- 
able to continue as circulation mana 
is, that he could not, 
cause of other work, give 
his entire time to it. In 
his service to American 
Agriculturist, he has made 
thousands of friends, both 
in the headquarters office 
and in the country, all of 
whom will be glad to know 
that he is to continue his 
contact with the paper. 


NEW YORK COUNTY 
NOTES 


Cortland Co.—The severe 
drought of the last two 
months continues in most 
parts of the <n Pas- 
tures are affording but little 
f Some farmers are 
filling their silos as corn 
is drying very badly. Po- 
tatoes will probably be a 
50 per cent crop. Cabbage 
is looking good and will be 
a good crop if it rains soon. 
Eggs are selling from 38 to 
40c, early potatoes $2 per 
bushel.—G. A. B. 

Oneida Co.—The hay 
crop, which was good as to 
quantity and quality, was 
secured in good condition. 
Oats harvested quite well. 
Some threshing done. Re- 
cent showers have started 
after feed. Some 
pieces of corn, but mostly 
below standard. Potatoes 
have been looking good. 
Frost did considerable 
damage in northern part of 
the county. Fresh eggs sell at 38c, new 
potatoes $1.50 to $2 per bushel. The 
flow of milk is shrinking—F. N. A. 


Fruit in the Medicine Chest 


(Continued from page 209) 


be grapefruit, oranges, prunes or some 
such thing when we cannot get ap- 
ples, and often when we do have 
them. If apples from our own orchard 
fails, as they do sometimes, we know 
that somebody else has them and we 
will get them, no matter at what pri 

for they are our medicine chest. % 
costs to get fruit when it is scarce, 
What of that? At any price it is bet- 


ter than a long siege with rheumatism’ 


or some other form of toxic poisoning, 
and a big doctor’s bill at the end. 

I am convinced that no matter where 
we live, or what may be the expense, 
fruit ought to have a place on the table 
of every family all the time. I have 
laughed a good many times over a sup- 
per I had once at the home of a half- 
breed Indian in southern Illinois. I 
was then in the employ of Uncle Sam, 
and circumstances were such that I was 
away out in the country for the —_ 
and this was the home at which I 
must stay. The wife in that home did 
her best for the stran within her 


gates. She brought out fourteen differ- 
ent kinds sauce and I sampled 
them all! 


Every woman may virtually protect 
eg why. her ond te from y= 

laying in a good big store of fruit 
a fruit products for everyday use the 
year 
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Pennsylvania Grange Cele- 
brates Semi-Centennial 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


HE Fiftieth anniversary of the 

organization of the Pennsylvania 
State Grange was celebrated with 
special exercises in Reading, on Thurs- 
day evening, September 20. Berks, 
Lehigh, Lebanon, Schuylkill, Lancaster, 
Northampton, Bucks and other counties 
were represented. It was in Berks 
County that the first meeting was held 
under the leadership of the late D. B. 
Mauger. John F. McSparran, Master 
of the State Grange, Fred Brencke- 
man, secretary and David F. Mauger, 
whose father organized the State 
Grange movement, were among the 
speakers. The grangers of Pennsyl- 
vania now number almost 100,000. 

* * . 

About one score Pennsylvania coun- 
ties will be represented at the Syra- 
cuse, New York, cattle exhibitions by 
organized delegations. This National 
show will also attract many Pennsyl- 
vania dairymen. Some of the county 
delegations will travel by automobiles 
in preference to train service, as they 
can beat the average train schedules. 

. * Sd 


The several] State newspaper associa- 
tions at a recent meeting made a con- 
certed attack upon the present system 
of tax assessments. It was declared 
that it was unfair and that tax re- 
vision was a public necessity. A plan 
proposed during the last days of the 
session of the Legislature met with 
defeat. The late Thomas J. Edge, 
Secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
culture and the writer hereof, made an 
extensive research into the problem 
years ago which at least temporarily 
produced valuable results for the agri- 
cultural classes. 

* * * 

With an exceptionally cold early 
Fall season and occasional showers, 
apples are developing splendidly both in 
size and color and orchardists predict a 
profitable season. Spraying was more 
prevalent than in any previous season, 
and the fruit will be harvested in a 
clean condition. Last year scab was 
very troublesome. The Stayman, Wine- 
sap and York Imperial again lead in 
production, and are planted commer- 
cially to a greater extent than any other 
varieties. 


The Negro in Southern 
Agriculture 
(Continued from page 206) 


tion which will convert an ignorant and 
frequently criminal immigrant from 
southeast Europe will do the same for 
the negro. We have failed to realize 
that the educated negroes in the North 
and South are the ones who have the 
most self-respect and conscience. The 
first step our missionaries take in for- 
eign fields is to educate those whom 
they would Christianize. 

What we need is not only more and 
better elementary schools, but we 
should provide more schools for tech- 
nical training so that they may learn 
the advantages of scientific farming 
or become fitted for some vocation. 
Teach the negro how to use his hands; 
give him a chance to read a daily news- 
paper, let him have a letter now and 
then from his children, and the day of 
assaults, lynchings, and violence will 
disappear. ’ 

hen he proves himself capable, he 
should be lowed to own a piece of 
land, for in every case where they have 
had a chance to own land they 
have made better farmers and better 
citizens. 

We must not fail to remember that 
wherever our life touches the negro we 
make him stronger or weaker, and that 
in turn he will help or hinder us. You 
men of New York State must remem- 
ber that the backwardness of the South 
is your backwardness and in-so-much 
lowers the standards of your civilization. 
Man drags man down or lifts him up. 
I look into the past and a dream of the 
future arises. I see a South that has 
learned to appreciate the negro and has 
given him a chance that has so long 
been denied him. It is no longer a sec- 
tion of ignorance, and crime, and back- 
wardness, but a country of happiness 
and an agricultural section second to 
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General Motors Trucks 
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GMC Truck Economy For Farm 


Use Is Easily Understood 


Why do farmers find GMC’s the 
most economical trucks with 
which to meet the strenuous con- 
ditions of farm transportation? 


There are two reasons: the re- 
markably low list price ‘and in- 
expensive maintenance cost of 
every GMC model—and the con- 
tinuous and dependable trans- 
portation these trucks provide. 


GMC trucks offer the highest 
quality for the least money be- 
cause they are built by a division 
of General Motors Corporation 
—the largest automotive concern 
in the world. 


It is impossible to build a truck 
of GMC quality cheaper than 
this organization can build it. 
And to this actual cost of manu- 


facture, GMC adds only a fair 
profit—without ‘“‘extras’’ or 
“‘margins”’ of any kind. 


Hence GMC trucks are the 
lowest priced trucks, for their 
quality, on the market. And be- 
cause of their high quality—they 
provide continuous and depend- 
able transportation, year in and 
year out, despite the hard usage 
to which trucks are so often put 
on the farms. 


You will be interested in know- 
ing all of the many actual 
superiorities that GMC trucks 
offer. They are completely dis- 
cussed in our catalog ‘‘ Motor 
Trucks on the Farm”. We will 
gladly mail you a copy—send us 
your name. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY—Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck chassis. list at the factory as follows: 1-Ton, $1295; 
2-Ton, $2375; 3%-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950: Tax to be added 





““GMC Trucks Are Seven Steps Ahead’’ 




















initial, 
Jones, 


Count as one word each 
and address. Thus: “J. B. 
eleven words. 

Place your wants by following the 
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HE American Agriculturist 
thoroughly honest. 


accepts 

our advertisers 
We guarantee 

as advertised 


can Agriculturist”’ 


order must accompany your order 


ALL GOOD THINGS COME 








The More You Tell, 


advertiser who fails to make good when 


THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 


The minimum charge per insertion is $1 
abbreviation and 


style of the 
Our Advertisements Guaranteed 
only 
We positively guarantee to our readers fair and honest treatment in dealing with 
to refund the price of goods purchased by our subscribers from any 


To benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say 
when ordering from our 


The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the American Agriculturist reaches over 120,000 farmers in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States Advertising orders must 
reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City not later than the second 
Monday previous to date of issue Cancellation orders ust reach us on the same 
schedule Because of the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money 


THE CHAP WHO DOESN'T ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST 


5 cents a word. 
per wee 

number, including name 
N. Y.” counts as 


whole 


Main St., Mount Morris, 


advertisements on this page. 


advertising which it believes to be 


the article purchased is found not to be 


“I saw your ad in the Ameri- 
advertisers 





TO HIM WHO WAITS — BUT 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


so MANY EL EMENTS enter into the ship- 
ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day-old 
chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 
hatching of eggs We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and 


egg advertisers to use this paper, but our re- | 


sponsibility must end with that 
CHICKENS—Two-weeks-old White Leghorn, 
$16 per 100 Yearling hens, $1.25 each 
EMPIRE HATCHERY, Seward, N. Y 
FALL AND w INTER C ‘HIC KS Roe ks, Reds, 
Leghorng. Catalog WM. F. HILLPOT, Box 
29, Frenchtown, N. J 











POULTRY SUPPLIES 


a ATTENTION, CUSTOMERS !—We're making 








prompt shipments now Prices reduced, order 
to-day Satisfaction guaranteed Correspond 
ence solicited STANDARD EGG CASE COM 
PANY, 60a West 114th Street, New York 
SHEEP 

40 SPLENDID RAMBOUILLET, Dorset, 
Delaine, Cheviot and Southdouse rams, also 
ewes Taxpayer and Defender Duroc swine 








all ages. Pure Rosin rye. D. H. TOWNSEND 
& SONS, Interlaken, N. Y 

REGISTERED DELAINES Sixty, 1 and 2 
year old rame Combing size, form, fleece 
constitution, hardy, well grown. Satisfaction 
guaranteed J. ©. WEATHERBY, Trumans- 
burg N. ¥ 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS—Good 
individuals at reasonable prices. field stock 
im good condition for breeding ARTHUR 8S 
DAVIS, Chili, N. ¥ 

REGISTERED DORSET SHEEP-—-One ram 
three years old; one ram lamb and a ewe 


and ewe lambe CHARLES LAFPERTY Lit 
tle Valley, N. Y 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SH 
ewe lambs, and few ram lambs A-1 
$20 to $4u A. lL. MERRY, R 
New York 

HAMPSHIRE RAMS, ram 
ewes, yearling ewes, ewe lambs 


EEP—-Ewes 
breeding, 
Belmont, 


lambs, breeding 
Largest flock 


in the East. C. & M. BIGHAM, Gettysburg, Pa 
FUR SALE - Eight Registered Hampsht 

Ewee and one buck ; good stock; price for flock 

$17 ScUTT FARMS, R Olean, N.Y 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 


ENGLISH 


AND WELSH SHEPHERDS 

Thirty generations’ breeding, — proven sires 
and dams, from natural heele Few Blue 
Highland pups ORORGE BOOR MAN, Mara 
thon, N 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS—2 litters, 
several males, 5 to 8 months, at bargain prices 
W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y¥ 


COLLIE PUPS $lu $1° 


PEDIGREED I 
hens, $1 El. BRITON FARM 


White Leghorn 








R. 1, Hudson, N. Y 

WANTED—Farm-raised rabbit hound, give 
full description PANA SUTLIFF, Schick 
shinny, Pa 

COLLIE PUPS AND BREEDERS Best 
blood. PAINE’S KENNELS, South Royalton, Vt 

HORSES 

THIRTY SHETLAND AND WELSH PONIES 

All ages for sale cheap to quick buyer 
SENECA PONY FARMS, Salamanca, N. \ 








SWINE 


PEDIGREED 0. I. Cc. PIGS $6.50 Fl 
BRITON FARM, R. 1, Hudson, N. ¥ 


| good values 
| Oxfor 





CATTLE 





SHORTHORNS — Tested _ herd, 
WM. E. SUTTON, Windham, 


MILKING 
young things 
N. Y 

REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 

From a high-producing herd at farmers’ 
prices, free from any disease. L. E. BROWN, 
Princeton, W. Va 





FOR SALE — Pure- males 
and 
May 


foundation 


bred Guernseys, 
females, all ages, from accredited herds. 
Rose and other popular blood lines for 
herds Reasonable prices Extra 

Special mention bull calves by 
d Boy of Pencoyd and Langwater Recluse. 
JOHN K. CORBETT, Lancaster, Pa 

REG ISTE RED JER de Ys Bargains in young 
bulls up ales all ages Good 
Write, HENRY 














REAL ESTATE 


SALA. r ARM FOR 


ixte hundred dollar 


SALE Thirty acres 
Good nine-room house 
and we dairy and barns, hen and hog 
hard, small sugar bush, plenty 
Cenneraees rural free de- 
to store one milk railroad 
wego, N. Y¥ about thirty-five ; 
and Utica forty-seven Make 
home where boating, bathing 
yyed at the several near 
dancing at the pavilion, 
ough the woods Inquire, BOX 
rriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., 


horse 














EEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 





direct to 


























rural schools. Of this aid, direct from 
the State, the cities would pay approx- 
imately 87 per cent. Therefore, if 
school facilities should remain as they 
are, and no improvements be made, 
school taxes of rural patrons would be 
greatly reduced in a great majority of 
the rural school districts, and if the 
rural people wished, under this pro- 
vision of the bill, better teachers could 
be hired, and more facilities, equipment 
and repairs put into the school build- 
ings to the extent of ten million dollars, 
without increasing local taxes. 

If you do not remember anything else 
in this article we hope you will this, 
because it is the most important point 
and the one least understood. 


Largest State Aid to Poorest Districts 


The community plan of taxation will 
equalize taxes among the districts in 
the same communities. There will, of 
course, still be inequalities among the 
taxes of different community districts. 
To partially overcome this and to en- 
courage the weaker schools to get better 
teachers and equipment, the proposed 
bill provides for distributing the State 
aid to the weaker districts which need 
it the most and to those districts which 
make the most effort to help themselves 
to better schools through hiring well- 
prepared teachers, etc. 

Putting it another way, State aid 
would be apportioned in accordance 
with the taxable resources of community 
districts and expenditures which such 
districts are required to make to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of their pub- 
lie schools. State aid would be given 
on the basis of valuation per teacher. 
The State standard of actual valuation 
per teacher is fixed in the bill at 
$300,000. Community districts which 
would have a true or actual valuation 
per teacher of less than this amount 
would be entitled to receive from the 
State a certain percentage of the total 
amount of their expenses during the 
current year. 

If the true valuation per teacher in 
the community district decreases, the 
State aid would be increased. For ex- 
ample, a community district having a 
true valuation of $100,000 per teacher 
would receive 6624 per cent of its total 
maintenance cost from the State. A 
district having a $30,000 actual valua- 
tion for each teacher would receive 90 
per cent of its maintenance cost from 
the State. Each district also would re- 
ceive at least $200 for each teacher 
employed. 









































FRUIT TREES planters in large Provision is made too for more State 
es —, ye oe aid in the erection of buildings and for 
ost a ol e - . - . . 
fore buying Free 68 page catalog. Peaches, | the transportation of high school pupils. 
appl plums, pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, Most districts have a valuation per 

berries, pecans, vine Ornamental trees, ~acher much less the . ; 
Vines and shrubs TENN NURSERY CO — of . re we — ag oye 
er 139. Cleveland. Tenn ‘As a concrete example, in the town 
. — of McDonough in Chenango County, the 
ALFALFA AND rIMOTHY HAY POR aha E | equalized valuation for the year 1921-22 
several cat r ima late Or r ioadin ba St ‘ - we : 
Also straw W. A. WITHROW. R 4, Syracuek, was $297,472 The equalized or true 
w York valuation per teacher was $42,496. This 
valuation per teacher, according to the 
lan in the proposed bill, would make 
TOBACCO P < , 
Cc oat aod the percent of State aid for McDonough 
TOBACCO Kentucky 8 : pride; extra fine 86. The school expenses in McDonough 
chewing, 10 pounds, $3; smoking. 10 pounds. | for 1921-22 were $11,481.91. Under 
9 ° 2 && 7 , T . . 
nen, $3.50. FARMERS’ CLUB./the present law, this town received 
: : from the State $4,849.21. Under the 
new law, it would have received 
HELP WANTED $9,874.44. If it had built any school 
ALI = boys, girls. 17t 60. will- buildings, the State would have paid 
.L, men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 60, will- | « “i ie ane 
ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190. 30 per cent of their _cost. In other 
traveling or stationary, write MR. OZMENT, words, had the new bill been in oper- 
258 St. Louis. Mo., immediately ation in 1921-22, this town would have 
ARRIED FARMER — Experienced with | Teceived more than twice as much help 
cows, horses, tractors and other implements. | from the State as it received under the 
MOHEGAN FARM, Mohegan Lake, N. Y present law. These figures are only 
-=——— —_— = approximate, because the apportion- 
AGENTS WANTED ment would be made on a community 
ME N'S SHIRTS. Easy to sell Big demand 
every whe Make $15 daily. Undersell stores SITUATIONS WANTED 
Complete ‘tee Exclusive patte rns Free sam a aoa oe 
ple ‘ Hk AGO SHIRT MANUFAC TURERS., WIDOW _ with a two-year-old child wishes 
241 W on an Buren Factory 159, hicago _ | to find : steady position in a good, respectable 
AGENTS WANTED—Agents make a dol- Fourth aati Tg — 2  - estan = 
lar an hour Sell Mendets, a patent patch ; : ie 
for instant mending leaks in all utensils 
Sample package free COLLETTE MFG. CO 
Dept. 210, Amsterdam, N. Y MISCELLANEOUS 
. LATEST STYLE S$ SANITARY "MILK TICK- 
WOMEN’S WANTS ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
—- —__—— ——________—_——- | Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
PATCHWORK — Send fifteen cents for | Dept. A, Gardner, Mass 
household package, bright new calicoes and — - ~~ 
percales Your money's worth every time ROLL DEVELOPED—Six post cards, 25c. 
PA re HWORK COMPANY. Meriden, Conn. Trial enlargement 5x7, 10¢ Prints, Se 
- -| COMMERCIAL STUDIO, Carthage, Missouri. 
KING TUT PORCH DRESSES—Sample — are 
$1.95 Best ginghams $2.49 Regular $3.75 ~ WANTED Wild cherry bark, dry, from 
grade BENNETT MFG’'S Schuylerville, | young and old tree: Write, HARRY TEAL, 
eS Sand Lake, N 
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The School Bill and The Farmers’ Taxes 


(Continued from page 207) 





unit basis instead of using a town for 
a basis. 

Let us take one more example of a 
richer town where the valuation per 
teacher is higher. In the town of 
Afton, in Chenango County, the valua- 
tion per teacher was $102,606 for 1921- 
22. This would bring the per cent of 
State aid under the new bill to 66. The 
school expenses in that town for 1921-22 
were $28,603.69. Under the present 
law the town received $13,838.84 from 
the State. Under the new bill, it 
would have received $18,878.44, besides 
the help which the State would have 
given had there been any school build- 
ings erected. 

In order to be perfectly clear, how- 
ever, we want to repeat that there 
would be rich districts where the school 
taxes are now too low, compared with 
what other farmers have to pay in 
poorer districts, which would no doubt 
pay some higher taxes than they do 


‘now because of the equalization pro- 


vision in the bill. But after all, while 
the farmers must be determined to 
keep taxes of all kinds within reason- 
able limits, the majority of them !ook 
upon money that is well spent in main- 
taining good schools as an investment 
and not as a expense. 

In future issues, we will discuss other 
features of the proposed bill and answer 
specific questions in regard to it. 


The Stranger Within Our 
Gates 
(Continued from page 210) 


dition and not a theory that confronts 
us,” for the alien has come to our 
farms and in the East the movement 
is apparently just beginning. We can 
choose either one of two courses toward 
these strange peoples. We can bid 
them flock by themselves and serve 
warning notice that we want no deal- 
ings or contact or fellowship with them 
and if so we may have little Italys and 
Russias and Polands and Jewrys scat- 
tered all over our farm country—or we 
may choose the other course—frankly 
recognize that they are with us whether 
we will or not and then do what we 
can in every way to build up a spirit 
of neighborliness and kindliness and 
good will and mutual regard. I know 
that the foreigner is often hungry for 
a word of appreciation and good cheer 
and that he will not repell our ad- 
vances. “Americanization”—a word of 
which we hear much—is not solely a 
problem of the big cities and the min 
ing regions. I know where it has come 
to the remote Hill Country of the State. 
It is a work in which the school and 
the Grange can easily have a part. The 
Farm Bureau can be especially useful 
for the immigrant turns to it very 
easily and naturally and not infrequent 
ly is a more loyal supporter than the 
native farmer. The Protestant Church 
may not find it easy to get in touch with 
the eastern European, but I do feel very 
sure that he is a human being who will 
respond to genuine kindness and in- 
terest and good will. 

In meeting the alien thus we shall 
show ourselves worthy of that high 
characterization: “tolerant” and toler- 
ance I take it is one of the fine products 
of education and contact with the world 
whereby we acquire the grace to see 
both sides of a question and to over- 
look some of the ways in which other 
folk differ from us folk. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 
to my good friends who do not see this 
question of the immigrant eye to eye 
with me. 


At the World’s Dairy Congress, 
which meets in Washington, October 2 
and 3; in Philadelphia, October 4, and 
at the National Dairy Show from Oc- 
tober 5 to 10, there will be a program 
of speakers on dairy subjects from 37 
governments of the world. Over half 
of the speakers will be foreigners, 
many of whom will deliver their ad- 
dresses in their own official language; 
but provision will be made for inter- 
preting, and no English- -speaking per- 
son will have any difficulty in follow- 
ing the proceedings. The Congress 
will be welcomed in Washington by 
President Coolidge. 
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The Broad Highway —2y settery Farnol 


‘* DETER,” said Sir Richard suddenly. 


ber, did you?” 
“No, Sir Richard.” 
“Nor your mother?” 
“Nor my mother.” 
“Poor boy—poor boy!” 
“You knew my mother?” 


“You never saw your father to remem- 


“Yes, Peter, I knew your mother,” said Sir Richard, staring very hard at the 


chair again, and I saw that his mouth had 


own wonderfully tender, “Yours 


has been a very secluded life hitherto, Peter,” he went on after a moment. | 
“Entirely so,” said I, “with the exception of my never-to-be-forgotten visits to 


the Hall.” 
Sir Richard coughed and 


rew suddenly red. 


“Why—ah—you see, Peter,” he began, picking up his riding whip and staring 
at it, “you see your uncle was never very fond of company at any time, whereas 
” 


“Whereas you could always find time to remember the lonely boy left when 
all his companions were gone on their holidays—left to his books and the dreary 


desolation of the empty schoolhouse.” 


“Pooh!” exclaimed Sir Richard, redder than ever. 


“Do you think I can ever forget the 
glorious day when you drove over in 
your coach and four, and carried me 
off in triumph, and how we raced the 
white-hatted fellow in the tilbury—?” 

“And beat him!” added Sir Richard. 

“Took off his near wheel on the 
turn,” said I. 

“The fool’s own fault,” 
Richard. ' 

“And left him in the ditch, cursing 
us!” said I. 

“Egad, yes, Peter! Oh, but those 
were fine horses—and though I say it, 
no better team in the south country.” 

“And later, at Oxford,” I began. __ 

“What now, Peter?” said Sir 
Richard, frowning darkly. 

“Do you remember the bronze vase 
that used to stand on the mantlepiece 
in my study?” ; 

“Bronze vase?” repeated Sir 
Richard, intent upon his whip again. 

“IT used to find bank-notes in it after 
you had visited me, and when I hid the 
vase they turned up just the same in 
most unexpected places.” 

“Young fellow—must have money— 
necessary—now and then,” muttered 
Sir Richard. 

At this juncture, the butler appeared 
to announce that Sir Richard’s horse 
was one Hereupon the baronet 
caught up his hat and gloves, and I 
followed him out of the house and down 
the steps. 


IR RICHARD drew on his gloves, 

thrust his toe into the stirrup, and 
then turned to look at me over his 
arm. 

“Peter,” said he. “Regarding your 
walking tour—” 

“Yes?” 

“I think it’s all tomfoolery!” said 
Sir Richard. After saying which he 
swung himself into the saddle with a 
lightness and ease that many younger 
might have envied. 

“I’m sorry, sir, because my. mind is 
set upon it.” 

“With ten guineas in your pocket!” 

“That should be ample until I can 
find some means to earn more.” 

“A fiddlestick, sir—an accursed fid- 
dlestick!” snorted Sir Richard. “How 
is a boy, an unsophisticated, hotheaded 
oung fool of a boy to earn his own 
iving?” 

“Others have done it,” I began. 

“Pish!” said the baronet. 

“And been the better for it in the 
end.” 

“Tush!” said the baronet. 

“And I have a great desire to see 
the world from the viewpoint of. the 
multitude.” 

“Bah!” said the baronet, so forcibly 
that his mare started; “this comes of 
your Revolutionary tendencies. Let 
me tell you, Want is a hard master, 
and the world a bad place for one who 
is moneyless and without friends.” 

“You forget, sir, I shall never be 
without a friend.” 

“God knows it, boy,” answered Sir 
Richard, and his hand rested for a 
moment upon my shoulder. “Peter,” 


said Sir 


-said he, very slowly and heavily, “I’m 


growing old—and I shall never marry 
—and sometimes, Peter, of an evening 
I get very lonely and—lonely, Peter.” 
He stopped, gazing away towards the 
green slopes of distant Shooter’s Hill. 
“Oh, boy!” said he at last, “won’t you 
come to the Hall and help me to spend 
my money?” 

Without answering I reached up and 
clasped his hand; it was the hand which 


“Bosh!” 


held his whip, and I noticed how tight- 
ly he gripped the handle, and wondered. 

“Sir Richard,”. said I at last, “where- 
ever I go I shall treasure the recollec- 
tion of this moment, but—” 

“But, Peter?” 

“But, sir—” 

“Oh, dammit!” he exclaimed, and 
set spurs to his mare. Yet once he 
turned in his saddle to flourish his whip 
to me ere he galloped out of sight. 


CHAPTER II 
I SET OUT 


HE clock of the square-towered 

Norman church, a mile away, was 
striking the hour of four as I let my- 
self out into the morning. It was dark 
as yet, and chilly, but in the East was 
already a faint glimmer of dawn, 
Reaching the stables, I paused with 
my hand on the door-hasp, listening to 
the hiss, hissing that told me Adam, 
the groom, was already at work within. 
As I entered he looked up from the 
saddle he was polishing and touched 
his forehead with a grimy forefinger. 

“You be early abroad, Mr. Peter.” 

“Yes,” said I. “I wish to be on 
Shooter’s Hill at sunrise; but first I 
came to say good-by to Wings.” 

“To be sure, sir,” nodded Adam, 
picking up his lanthorn. 

Upon the ensuing interview I will 
not dwell; it was affecting both to her 
and to myself, for we were mutually 
attached. 

“Sir,” said Adam, when at last the 
stable door had closed behind us, “that 
ae mare knows as you’re a-leaving 

er.” 

“T think she does, Adam.” 

“This is a bad day for Wings, sir— 
and all of us, for that matter.” 

“IT hope not, Adam.” 

“Everything to be sold under the 
will, I think, sir?” 

“Everything, Adam.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said he, knuckling 
his forehead, “you won’t be wanting 
ever a groom, will you?” 

“No, Adam,” I answered, shaking my 
head, “I shan’t be wanting a groom.” 

Here there ensued a silence during 
which Adam knuckled his right temple 
again and I tightened the buckle of 
my knapsack. 

“Good-by, Adam!” said I, and held 
out my hand. 

“Good-by, sir.” And, having shaken 
my hand, he went back into the stable. 

So I set off, walking beneath an 
avenue of trees looming up gigantic on 
either hand. At the end was the lodge 
and, ere I opened the gates—for John, 
the lodgekeeper, was not yet astir—I 
paused for one last look at the house 
that had been all the home I had-ever 
known. As I stood thus, with my eyes 
upon the indistinct mass, I presently 
distinguished a figure running towards 
me and, as he eame up, recognized 
Adam, 

“It ain’t much, sir, but it’s all I 
’ave,” said he, and thrust a short, thick, 
well-smoked clay pipe into my hand— 
a pipe that was fashioned to the shape 
of a negro’s head. “It’s a good pipe, 
sir,” he went on, “a mortal good pipe, 
and as sweet as a nut!” saying which, 
he turned about and ran off, leaving 
me standing there. 

And having put the pipe into an 
inner pocket, I opened the gate and 
started off at a good pace along the 
broad highway. 

It was a bleak, desolate world that 


lay about me, a world of shadows and 
a white, low-lying mist that filled every, 
hollow and swathed hedge and tree;’ 
a lowering earth and a frowning 
heaven infinitely depressing. But the 
eastern sky was clear with an ever- 
growing brightness: hope lay there, so, 
as I walked, I kept my eyes towards the 
East. 

Being come at last to that eminence 
which is called Shooter’s Hill, I sat 
down upon a bank and turned to look 
back upon the wonderful city. And as 
I watched, the pearly East changed 
little by little, to a vasyene pink, which 
in turn slowly gave place to reds and 
yellows, until up came the sun in all 
his majesty, gilding vane and weather- 
cock upon a hundred spires and steeples, 
and making a glory of the river. 

“Truly,” said I to myself, “nowhere 
in the whole world is there such 
another city as London!” . And pres- 
ently I sighed and, rising, ay my back 
to the city and went on down the hill. 

Yes—the sun was up at last, and at 
his advent the mists rolled up and 
vanished, the birds awoke in brake and 
thicket and, lifting their voices, sang 
together. Bushes rustled, trees whis- 
pered, while from every leaf and twig, 
from every blade of grass, there hung 
a flashing jewel. 

With the mists my doubts of the 
future vanished too, and I strode upon 
my way, king of my destiny, walk- 
ing through a tribute world where 
feathered songsters carolled for me and 
blossoming flowers wafted sweet per- 
fume upon my path. So I went on 
gayly down the hill, rejoicing that I 
was alive. 

In the knapsack at my back I had 
stowed a few clothes, the strongest and 
plainest I possessed, ther with a 
shirt, some half-dozen favorite books, 
and my translation of Brantéme; and 
in my pocket was my uncle George’s 
legacy—namely, ten guineas in gold. 
And, as I walked, I began to compute 
how long such a sum might be 4 to 
last. By practising the strictest econ- 
omy, I thought I might manage well 
enough on two shillings a day, and this 
left me some hundred odd days in which 
to find some means of livelihood, and if 
a man could not suit himself in such 
time, then (thought I) he must be a 
fool indeed. 

Thus, my thoughts caught something 
of the glory of the bright sky above 
and the smiling earth about me, as I 
strode along that “Broad Highway” 
which was to lead me I knew not 
whither, yet where disaster was al- 
ready lying in wait for me—as you 
shall hear. 


CHAPTER III 
CONCERNS ITSELF MAINLY WITH A HAT 


S the day advanced, the sun beat 
down with an ever-increasing heat, 
and what with this and the dust I 
presently grew very thirsty; wherefore, 
as I went, I must needs conjure up 
tantalizing visions of ale—of ale that 
foamed gloriously in tankards, and 
gurgled deliciously from the spouts of 
earthen pitchers, and I began to look 
about me for some inn where these 
visions might be realized and my burn- 
ing thirst nobly quenched. On I went, 
through this beautiful land of Kent, 
past tree and hedge and smiling 
meadow, by hill and dale and sloping 
upland, while ever the sun grew hotter, 
the winding road dustier, and my 
mighty thirst mightier. 

At length, reaching the brow of 
a hill, I espied a small inn that stood 
back from the glare of the road, and 
joyfully I hastened toward it. 

As I approached I heard loud voices, 
raised as though in altercation, and a 
hat came hurtling through the open 
doorway and, bounding into the road, 
rolled over and over to my very feet. 
I saw that it was a very ill-used hat, 
frayed and worn, dented of crown and 
broken of brim, yet beneath its sordid 
shabbiness there lurked the dim sem- 
blance of what it had once been, for, in 
the scratched and tarnished buckle, in 
the jaunty curl of the brim, it still 
preserved a certain pitiful air of 
rakishness; wherefore, I stooped, and, 
picking it up, began to brush the dust 
from it. 

I was thus engaged when there arose 


a sudden bull-like roar and, glancing 
up, I beheld a man who reeled back- 
wards out of the inn and who, after 
staggering a yard or so, thudded down 
into the road and so lay, staring va- 
cantly up at the sky. efore I could 
reach him, however, he got upon his 
legs and, crossing unsteadily to the 
tree I have mentioned, leaned there, 
and I saw there was warn blood upon 
his face which he essayed to wipe away 
with the cuff of his coat, Now, upon 
his whole person, from the crown of 
his unkempt head down to his broken, 
dusty boots, there yet clung that air 
of jaunty, devil-may-care rakishness 
which I had seen, and pitied in his hat. 

Observing, as I came up, how heavily 
he leaned against the tree, and noting 
the extreme pallor of his face and the 
blank gaze of his sunken eyes, I touched 
him upon the shoulder. 

“Sir, I trust you are not hurt?” 
said I, 

“Thank you,” he answered, his glance 
still wandering, “not in the least—as- 
sure you—merely tap on the nose, sir 
—unpleasant—but no more, no more.” 

“I think,” said I, holding out the 
battered hat, “I think this is yours?” 


H's eye encountering it in due time, 
he reached out his hand somewhat 
fumblingly, and took it from me with 
a align movement of the head and 
shoulders that might have been a bow. 

“Thank you—yes—should know it 
among a thousand,” said he dreamily, 
“an old friend and a tried—a ver 
much tried one—many thanks,” Wit 
which words he clapped the much-tried 
friend upon his head, and with another 
movement that might have been a bow, 
turned short round and strode away. 
And as he went, despite the careless 
swing of his shoulder, his legs seemed 
to falter somewhat in their stride and 
once I thought he staggered; yet, as I 
watched, half minded to follow after 
him, he settled his hat more firmly 
with a light tap upon the crown and, 
thrusting his hands into the pockets 
of his threadbare coat, fell to whistling 
lustily, and so, turning a bend in the 
road, vanished from my sight. 

And presently, my thirst recurring 
to me, I approached the inn, and de- 
scending three steps entered its cool 
shade. Here I found four men, each 
with his pipe and tankard, to whom e@ 





THE START OF THE STORY! 


O inherit his uncle’s fortune, 

Peter Vibart must, within six 
months, marry the Lady Sophia 
Sefton, a famous beauty. His 
cousin Maurice, whom he has 
never seen, can win the money 
on the same condition. 

But Peter, in spite of Sir 
Richard’s friendly offers, prefers 
to take to the road, with the ten 
guineas left him by his uncle. He 
declares the dashing Lady Sophia 
(whom he has also never seen) a 
termagant, and horrifies his 
friend by his democratic tastes. 











large, red-faced, big-fisted fellow was 
holding forth in a high state of heat 
and indignation. 

“Wot’s England a-comin’ to?—that’s 
wot I wants to know,” he was saying; 
“wot’s England a-comin’ to when thiev- 
in’ robbers can come a-walkin’ in on 
you a-stealin’ a pint o’ your best ale 
out o’ your very own tankard under 
your very own nose. 

“Ah!” nodded the others solemnly, 
“that’s it, Joel—wot?” 
growled the red-faced inn- 
keeper, bringing his big fist down with 
a bang, “it’s a-comin’ to per—dition ; 
that’s wot it’s a-comin’ to!” 

“And wot,” inquired a rather long, 
bony man with a face half-hidden in 
sandy whisker, “wot might per—dition 
be, Joel; likewise, wheer?” 

“You must be a danged fule, Tom, 
my lad!” retorted he whom they called 
Joel, redder in the face than ever. 

“I only axed wot an’ wheer.” 

“Only axed, did ye?” repeated Joel 
scornfully. : 

“W’ich I notice,” retorted the man 

(Continued on page 216) 











THE BARGAIN 


BOOKS of the YEAR! 


FICTION clean, thrilling, romantic, amusing it’s all here 


and within the reach of every farm family. 










































The American Agriculturist has 
combed the book markets of New York 
Not a dull 
number,” 


for these amazing bargains. 
book here, not one “back 
every one bearing a pricemark of $1.50 
to $2.50—yet you may have them, if 


you order NOW, at the price of 


$1.98 For 3 BOOKS 


(Not for any one book—though many 
were issued to sell at more than 
that)—but for ANY THREE titles or- 
dered, &¥ number, chosen as you will 
from the list below. 

There ar* books for the young people 
and books for the older folks. There 
isn’t a dry one on the list—nor one you 
would hesitate to have seen om your 
parlor table. Nor one that you wouldn’t 
enjoy reading a dozen times. And not 
one has ever been offered to the public 
before at reduced prices. 

But—order now! *For it was only 
because of a limited supply that we 
could obtain these marvelous bargains. 
[he title you want may be snapped 
up by some more fortunate buyer if you tarry. In order to convince you 
of the need of acting promptly, we also will send you 


FREE—A Beautiful Story, “PAYING MOTHER” 


Mother can’t be paid for all she does-—but this beautrful 
gift book, sent with our compliments, tells what happened 
to one family’s wonderful Mother 

While they last—a copy of “PAYING MOTHER” 
FREE, to everyone who orders three or more of our spe 
cial bargain list. The book, by Margaret Hill McCarter, 
is beautifully bound and illustrated. It will be a perma- 
nent addition to your library. Se get your order in the 
mail today. 
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‘“THE DUDE-WRANGLER” IN ACTION 





three volumes of fiction for the price of one! Additional | 


Remember single copies 75¢ apiece. Fill out the coupon below, ordering 
by the number of the volumes you want. SEND NO MONEY. 





You pay, on delivery of the books at your door, $1.98 plus a few cents for post- 



































age. And you get one extra volume, “Paying Mother,” free, with our compli- 
ments, as long as the supply holds out 


THIS IS THE WONDERFUL LIST OF BARGAIN BOOKS | 


12).& VIRGINIA SCOUT Hugh Pendexter | 


(1) THE MARDI-GRAS MYSTERY Bedterd-Jones 


' How a vast section of the continent was saved t 

Ti nidunight squer who | e:4 
his. victim ar i return the jewels later? Two men he Unior ntrigue, Indian warfare, pioneering, love 
who love a giri are riva ir ing the myster and high rewar 

(2) THE DUDE-WRANGLER Careline Lockhart 13) KINGS OF THE MISSOURI Hugh Pendexter 
Wallie, the porch daril gets the wild and woolly The explorati f an empire and the romance of 
west fever What » Walile akes hilarious the fur trafft s day that is gone—breathless 
reading he puts I ver just the sine adventure and a sorbing stor 

(3) IN THE FAVOUR OF THE KING Daniel Hawthorne | (14; TOLD IN THE EAST Talbot Mundy 
Old Mexice brave ¢ villeinou onspirators | Spice-fed, heat is the languorous, mysterious 
beautiful womer i ' re of gol and power and of India, where red mutiny alternates wit! 


t al 
A story f eart-stirring adventure | ative aity and the tor is always worth telling 


(4) PARADISE BEND William Patterson White | (15, a SECRET OF THE SEA William Allison 
wea 





ove r~ “* - see = oe & pee ’ , i A st bride, an saDandunet! hil an apparer 

Viled single -hande by hut € cow-pt er “ air avster thrills. as - cont 

tale of hard riding, quick-shooting met ae ve affa t y ‘ e 

18) «0 : Few : > 

. MARINES” eae ay wy r. Catlin (16) THE FIRST CHRISTMAS Lew Wallace 

' » the 1 ' he ¢ by ew € bhxquisite wund | i le er ami g i his little 

=~ ‘it. an oon epl whilet ‘ t volume, a repri f eautlf a f BEN } 
hould be proud read and owt HUR akes a pertfe gif 

(6) NORTH OF THE LAW Samuel Alexander White 17, SWEET ROCKET Mary Johnston 
A rescue that will stir your Dlom! starts thi hri A fine i} t ia iding 
ing nove arn ipwrect rivalry, plotting “ar al a aut 
venge run through ite every page f r a favori \ 

(7) THE DARK MIRROR Louis Joseph Vance 18. MICHAEL FORTH Mary Johnston | 
Whi wa ' wiety girl or crime-ridden product The erging ‘ it ew | te- | 
of the 4 dual nature, a brave, hig piritest pleted | ' a ‘ wide . 
heroine a hero who solves the fm . ; 


¢ mystery erlyir 


(8) THE HEART OF THE RANGE | 


Witttam Patterson White 19) THE BEAUTY AND THE BOLSHEVIST 










How an rid aha ing avon e heart of a Alice Duer Miller | 
cow pu er nl “ e ver a 5 t wit Wi arkling . nif R 2 hig 
battle and-—the gir xler story of a capitali s young Soclalist atu 
9, THE LION'S MOUSE C.N. & A. M. Williamson 4 the pire t 
They meet on a train, they are married at the ‘ 
wy's end Then begins mystery joubt, sand ‘ 20, BROKEN TO THE PLOW Chartes Caldwell Dobie 
teat of love which triumphs in the end How an underdog me throug ' ws 
10) STUBBLE Geerge Loom repel as intovests 0 <i winar ent t despe ra 
Everyday life, everyday people— yet the story is any Ht. > — a , - | 
thing but immonplace hecause Wt Is umar and | i 
— o8 21) MY TRIP ABROAD Charlie Chaplin 
it) THE SEEDS OF ENCHANTMENT Gilbert Frankau “ Charlie hit Eur exe fn 
A st colony « Fretet ne and w t nt He wa k ed t ebrities al eered t 
a f Chie trange exoll nal fonize H pi ‘ ‘ as vel 
lima of amazing dramatic 1 r 
THESE BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED BY SUCH STANDARD HOUSES AS DOUBLEDAY PAGE BOBBS 
MERRILL, HARPERS, MacMILLAN, ETC 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BOOK COMPANY—Desk A 829-2 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
GENTLEMEN 1 want to take advantage of your Bargai Boa Ofte it u r di below 
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Growing Flowers Indoors 
The Right Sort of Basket Pumpkin Recipes 


HE hanging basket adds to the 

attractiveness of the bay window or 
every side window. It is not easy to 
grow a good plant in a hanging basket, 
but with the right kind of a basket and 
the right plant beautiful specimens 
have been grown. 

A friend of mine bought a hanging 
basket from a mail order house last 
fall that is my idea of what such a 
basket should be. Inside was a red 
clay pot with straight sides and as 
deep as it was wide,-with rounded bot- 
tom. Under this was a metal pan that 
held a good supply of water, and a 
sponge ran up through a hole in the 
bottom of the pot. A green moss cover- 
ing hid the whole except a lip to the 
pan for pouring water into it. Fine 
mesh hardware wire held the moss in 
place. The drainage was rather fine 
and pressed in around the sponge and 
the soil was watered from the pan be- 





THZ WOODEN SPOON AND 
SPATULA 


WO of the handiest tools about 

the kitchen are the wooden 
spoon and spatula. 

The advantages of the former 
are: 

1. Prevents burned fingers. 

2. Absence of metallic taste. 

3. No discoloration, as when a 
metal spoon is used in food 
products containing sulphur 
(onions, eggs etc.) or acid. 

4. Minimizes the noise of stirring. 
A decided advantage when the 
youngsters want to cook. 

5. Prevents wear on, and bending 
of metal spoons. 

6. Food dves not stick as badly 
to a wooden spoon and you 
will have fewer lumps. 

7. No scouring as in the case of 
metal spoons. 


USES OF THE SPATULA 


1. For mixing dry ingredients 
and for the “folding in’ pro- 
cess. 

2. For spreading icings, merin- 
gues, etc. 


3. For turning fried foods. 

4. For scraping batter from pans. 
This makes for economy and 
ease in cleaning. 

5. For lifting soft dough biscuits 
and cookies into the pan be- 
fore baking, and for removing 
them from the pan. 











low by soaking up through this sponge. 
Difficulty in watering and small room 
for roots of plants have always been 
the trouble with hanging baskets and 
this one avoids both. It holds as much 
soil as pots of the same size and is 
as easily watered, and always from 
below, which is as it should be. 
Asparagus sprengerii is the plant my 
friend is growing in her basket, but 
there are several fine hanging basket 
plants, especially for this basket which 
can be kept moist. Bermuda butter- 
cup, oxtails, lantana (weeping) wan- 
dering Jew are three that stand ne- 
glect pretty well, and ivy geraniums, 
apple geraniums, and several other 
trailing favorites may be grown instead 
with good care. There is very little 


| danger of over watering with this bas- 


ket and you can always tell the con- 
dition of the soil by feeling it at the 
surface. It is not best to keep the pan 
continually full of water unless the 
plant uses it—RACHAEL RAE, 


NEW WAY TO COOK PUMPKINS 


Some people think there is only one 
use for pumpkin and that is pie. This 
is the most common way of preparing 
it, but have you ever thought of serving 
pumpkin custard? This is how you 
make it: 1 1-2 cups steamed or strained 
pumpkin, 2-3 cup brown sugar, 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, 2 cups milk, 1-2 tea- 
spoon salt, 2 eggs. 

Mix the ingredients in the order 
given and bake in a moderate oven 
until a silver knife inserted in the 
custard comes out clean. A marsh- 


mallow may be placed on top of each 
~ and slightly browned in the oven. 

ince it does require a little extra 
time to cut up and cook a pumpkin, 
why not do two at the same time and 
can the extra quarts, to be used when- 
ever needed? Boil down the pumpkin 
until quite dry, then put in sterilized 
jars and seal. 

Squash is used principally as a vege- 
table, though it can be substituted for 
the pumpkin in the above recipe. Baked 
squash is delicious, and is easily pre- 
pared, as the peeling does not have to 
be removed. The only preparation it 
requires is to be cut up in convenient 
pieces for serving and baked until 
tender. 

Steaming is a better way of cooking 
squash than boiling, as the flavor is 
better, there is no loss of mineral con- 
tent and it is less watery. Scalloped 
squash is a well-liked dish made as 
follows: 2 eggs (beaten light), 4 cups 
steamed or mashed squash, 1 cup milk, 
1 tablespoon melted butter, salt, pepper. 

Mix all well and turn into a greased 
baking dish. Sprinkle with bread 
crumbs and bits of butter and bake 
until set. 


The Broad Highway 


(Continued from page 215) 


Tom, blowing into his tankard, “w’ich 
I notice as you ain’t never over-fond 
o’ answerin’.” 

Seizing the occasion that now pre- 
sented itself, I knocked loudly upon the 
floor with my stick, whereupon the red- 
faced man, removing his eyes slowly 
from the unconcerned Tom, fixed them 
darkly upon me. 

“Supposing,” said I, “supposing you 
are so very obliging as to serve me 
with a pint of ale?” 

“Then supposin’ you show me the 
color o’ your money?” he growled, 
“come, money fust; I aren’t takin’ no 
more risks.” 

For answer I laid the coins before 
him. And having pocketed the money, 
he filled and thrust a foaming tankard 
towards me. 

“Why, ye see, sir,” he began, some- 
what mollified, “it be precious ’ard to 
know who’s a gentleman, an’ who ain’t; 
who’s a thief, an’ who ain’t these 
days.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, only a little while ago—just 
afore you--chap comes a-walkin’ in 
‘ere, no account much to look at, but 
very ‘aughty for all that—comes a- 
walkin’ in ’ere ’e do an’ calls for a pint 
o’ ale—you ’eard ’im, all on ye?” He 
broke off, turning to the others; “you 
all ’eard ’im call for a pint o’ ale?” 

“Ah—we ’eard ’im,” they nodded. 

“Comes a-walkin’ in ‘ere ’e do, bold 
as brass, calls for a pint o’ ale— 
drinks it off, an’—’ands me ’is ’at; you 
all seen ’im ’and me ’is ’at?” he in- 
quired, once more addressing the others. 

“Every man of us,” the four chimed 
in with four individual nods. 

“*Wot’s this ’ere?’ says I, turnin’ it 
over. ‘It’s a ’at, or once was,’ says ’e. 
‘Well, I don’t want it,’ says I. ‘Since 
you’ve got it you’d better keep it,’ says 
’e. ‘Wot for?’ says I? ‘Why,’ says ’e, 
‘it’s only fair seein’ I’ve got your ale— 
it’s a case of exchange,’ says ’e. ‘Oh! 
is it?’ says I, an’ pitched the thing out 
into the road an’ ’im arter it—an’ so 
it ended. An’ wot,” said the red-faced 
man nodding his big head at me, “wot 
d’ ye think o’ that now?” 

“Why, | think you were perhaps a 
trifle hasty,” said I. 

“An’ for why?” 

“Well, you will probably remember 
that the hat had a band round it—” 

“Ay, all wore away it were too—” 

“And that in the band was a 
buckle—” 

“Ay, all scratched an’ rusty it were 
—well?” 

“Well, that tarnished buckle was of 
silver—” 

“Silver!” gasped the man, his jaw 
falling. 

“And easily worth five shillings, per- 
haps more, so that I think you were, 
upon the whole, rather hasty.” Saying 
which, I finished my ale and, taking up 
my staff, stepped out into the sunshine. 

(To be Continued) 
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The Practical Housewife 
Suggestions to Shorten Her Working Day 


| aes at a critical moment makes 
weariness on a “rush” day. Many 
things may be done the day before on 
a threshing or corn-cutting bout. 

I get out extra dishes, stored away 
in a seldom-used cupboard, and see that 
they are free from dust. Stored silver 
is apt to need a little polishing. Salt 
and pepper shakers are filled, and so 
are sugar bowls, vinegar bottles and 
the like. Extra chairs are brought 
from the store-room and dusted. Plenty 
of clean towels and soap are placed 
where the men can get them for them- 
selves. 

If it is advisable to have the men 
wash on the back porch, get everything 
ready as far as possible. Put the ex- 
tra leaves in the table. 

Gathering and scrubbing the vegeta- 
bles can just as well be done the day 
hefore. There is generally an element 
of uncertainty in the coming of the men 
on such occasions and one does not care 
to prepare a great amount of food be- 
fore they actually arrive. But the day 
before, pie-crust can be mixed to the 
stage of moistening and set away, well 
covered in a cool place, and so can a 
mixture of flour, shortening, salt and 
baking powder for biscuits or dump- 
lings. The dry ingredients for corn 
bread and brown bread may be care- 
fully sifted ready for a quick mixing. 
All these things help wonderfully when 
the rush is_ actually on.—ALICE 
MARGARET ASHTON. 


TRY MAKING BURLAP RUGS 


One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting country wives is that of floor 
coverings. They do not like to spend 
money for really good rugs for the 
rough usages of the average country 
home, and the cheaper ones are not 
worth buying. 

Rugs, both large and small, made 
of used burlap sacks make an inex- 
pensive, lasting and nice looking rug 


and with a little trouble may be made 
beautiful. They take dye nicely, es- 
pecially dull greens, browns and yellows 
with but little attention. Cut as for 
regular rag carpet, except wider. The 
warp costs little, since only about half 
as much is used as for rag carpet; it 
shrinks into the soft meshes of the bur- 
lap, is hidden and protected. 

There are always looms in the coun- 
try where one can get them woven for 
a trifle, and I’ll venture that enough old 
sacks are eaten by rats or destroyed 
by mildew to carpet a large portion of 
the county. This is something really 
tried out and practical, and is a 
pleasant variation from the pretty, old- 
fashioned braided rugs, which are not 
as durable. Three yard-wide strips 
four yards long, woven with a border 
at the end and sewed together, makes a 
9x12 all over rug, pretty enough for 
any living room. Four burlap sacks, 
if not too hadly damaged, will cut 
enough rags for one square yard. 
Mrs. R. G. ARMSTRONG. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


Use a tablespoonful of kerosine in 
water for washing window lights; the 
glass will be clear and with less labor. 

* * * 

A little borax in starch gives clothes 
a nice gloss and prevents stiffness com- 
ing out so quickly. 

+ * I 

Left-over cherry juice will clean your 
silver. Just use some left-over juice or 
a few cherries. Let juice come to a 
boil, then lay silver in it, and in a few 
minutes, it will be as bright and clean 
as new. 





* * * 


Add‘ a tablespoonful of ammonia to 
two quarts of water for watering house 
plants and wash the leaves of calla 
lilies and begonia with it, They will 
look better and grow faster. ° 





N making the stout figure 

appear slim, half the bat 
tle lies in the fit of undergar 
ments. Corset cover No. 
1303 has excellent lines for 
this purpose. 


12c. 





OR the heavy figures, 

straight lines, panels and 
fiare sleeves are advised. No. 
1511 has all these points 
and is right in line with the 
newest fashions. 


No. 1511 cuts in sizes 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 
inch bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material, with 1% yards of 
contrasting material and 2% 
yards of binding. Price 12c. 


copy to-day. 





STYLES FOR EVERY AGE AND SIZE 





N these sharp, frosty nights. 

the warmth of a snug pa- 
jama suit appeals to every 
youngster. No. 1255 is ideal 
for the small boy or girl. 


No. 1255 cuts in sizes 2, 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. The 
8-year size requires 25% yards 
of 36-inch material. Price 





To order patterns, write your name and address, pattern numbers and 
sizes clearly, enclose stamps for the correct amount and address Fashion 
Department, American Agriculturist, 461 4th Avenue, New York City. 

You will be crazy about our new Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine! 
That’s a strong statement, but invest 10c and see if it isn’t the best sewing 
help you’ve ever had. Not only pattern designs, but illustrated articles on 
stitches, trimmings and home dressmaking problems. Send 10c for your 


No. 1303 cuts in_ sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42. 44. 46, 48 and 
50 inches bust measure. Thr 
36-inch size requires % yard 
of 36-inch material. Peteo 








/778 


UR diagram dresses are a 

a big success and No. 
1778 will prove as popular 
as others we have shown. It 
is planned for house wear and 
runs up to large sizes. 


No. 1778 comes in sizes 
36, 40, 44, and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of material 36 inches 
wide. Price 12c. 
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PERFECTION Oil 
Heater is at home 
anywhere in the house: 
inthenursery these brisk 
mornings, for Father 
in the bathroom, for the 
unexpected guest, late 
arrived and chilled 
through—there are a 
hundred possible con- 
tingencies during the fall 
and winter monthswhen 
a Perfection Oil Heater 
would prevent sickness, 
brighten hospitality, and 
keep the home warm 


and comfortable. 
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PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 





STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK, 26 Broadway 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


THE APPLE EXPORT OUTLOOK 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


VERY apple shipper has been talk- 
ing “export” this Fall in view of a 
British crop that is less than one-third 
as large as last year’s and heavy ex- 
ports are already under way. It is re- 
orted that about 200 carloads have 
eft New York within a week. 

There is no denying the attractive- 
ness of the British apple market up to 
the present time. One recent shipment 
to Glasgow yielded the following gross 
selling prices per barrel: Kings, $10.24 
@11.38; Wealthy, $7.74@8.87; Yorks, 
$7.28@9.10; Baldwins, $7.05@8.97. 

As is well known the British trade 
likes a small apple. Commonly there is 
as good or better demand for 2% inch 
as for a larger size. A recent shipment 
of 2%-inch Jonathans for example, 
brought $12 per barrel. Of course, from 
these prices there must be ,deducted 
freight and commission charges 
amounting approximately to $1.90 per 
barrel. 

Just what the market will be for 
the remainder of the season is difficult 
to tell. Great Britain last year inr 
ported from the United States 500,000 
barrels and 2,500,000 boxes. In addi- 
tion to this, she received heavy im- 
ports from Canada. It seems probable 
that her imports this year will be much 
larger in view of the short crop. She 
cannot rely on Europe which itself is 
short this year. The British crop has 
been practically cleaned up already, for 
shippers are attempting to sell their 
stock before the heavy expected imports 
arrive. Neither Great Britain nor the 
continent have storage facilities for 
any large proportion of the crop. It 
appears therefore, that the field is clear 
for imported fruit. 

In view of the heavy exports both 
in barreled and boxed apples already 
under way, dealers are anticipating a 
sharp drop in prices. It seems to be 
the feeling, however, that even a con- 
siderable drop would leave room for 
good prices to the shipper. 

The prospective large exports make 
it more necessary this year than usual 
to put up a good pack. Freight rates 
are as high on cheap as on good apples. 
Apples for export should be sound and 
packed as tightly as possible in the 
barrel. 


APPLE MARKET WEAKER 


Receipts of barreled apples were 
heavier at New York last week and 
the market weaker on most varieties. 
Arrivals included principally Wealthy, 
Maiden Blush, Northwestern Green- 
ings, Rhode Island Greenings, Fall Pip- 
pins, McIntosh and Kings. 

Greening sold in a range of $3@6 

er barrel, with top price only for 
arge clean “A” grade stock. “A” grade 
2% inch and over ranged from $3.50 
@6. Large chain store buyers are re- 
ported to have bought heavily of Green- 
ings “A” 2% and over, in Western New 
York at $4.50 per barrel f.o.b. North- 
western Greenings 3 inch sold Septem- 
ber 21 as low as $1.25 per bushel basket, 
and are hurting market for Rhode 
Island Greenings. 

MeIntosh were more plentiful and 
dropped off a little in price with a 
rather weak market. The trade ex- 
pects a better demand in the next two 
weeks, however. Fancy, large, well- 
colored stock brought as high as $7.50 
per barrel, but straight 2% inch “A” 
stock would not move freely at much 
above $6. 

Kings “A” 2% inch and over, sold 
at $6 per harrel. No market established 
yet on Baldwins, but they are expected 
to be rolling this week. 

The following quotations represent 
wholesale sales on other varieties Sep- 
tember 20: Alexander and Wolf River 
$4.50@5; fancy, $5.25@5.50; few, $6. 
Wealthy, $5@5.50; fancy, $6; few, 
$6.25; ordinary, $4.50. Duchess, $4@ 
4.50. Fall Pippin, $5@6.. 


BUTTER MARKET FIRM 


The market on butter remained firm 
during the week, prices advancing %4c 
per pound on fresh creamery extras 
which sold on September 20 at 46% 
@47c per pound. The larger buyers 
have been shifting from fresh to stor- 
age stock in the last few days. 

In spite of the 8c duty on butter im- 





ports from other countries continue. 
Several cars of fresh Canadian cream- 
pa A butter brought under moderate 
sales 46@46%4c per pound. Other ship- 
ments consisted of 2,015 boxes unsalted 
from Argentine and 3,200 casks from 
Latvia, Siberia and Lithuania. 


UP-STATE CHEESE FIRM 


The higher grade of New York State 
flats met a very firm market under an 
active demand. The fancy stock ranged 
in price from 27@27%c with some un- 
usually high-grade stock bringing as 
high as 28c. The demand for average 
run State flats however, was very slight. 
On most other grades of cheese the 
nfarket remained quiet. 


ERAUT CABBAGE MARKET GOOD 


With a short cabbage crop due to 
the extreme dry weather, there has 
been a fair demand for closely trimmed, 
kraut cabbage of good size, four pounds 
up. Shippers have been paying the 
growers 318@20 per ton. 


POTATO MARKET DULL 


Early last week Long Island potatoes 
were in demand at loading points and 
the growers were getting $1.40 bushel. 
Shippers were gueting 150-pound sacks 
at $3.60@3.75 f.o.b. 

Due to the Jewish holiday Thursday 
and heavy receipts the market declined 


there were no sales because of the 
Jewish holiday. 


EGG MARKET FLIGHTY 


The egg market was in an unsatis- 
factory condition during the week due 
to an increasing accumulation of stock 
and a weak demand. On September 
20 the market was unusually dull on 
account of the Jewish holiday. Already 
dealers are beginning to draw heavily 
on storage stocks in spite of fairly 
liberal arrivals of fresh eggs and this 
tends to make the market on fresh eggs 
particularly uncertain. 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 


Cash grain quotations September 21, 
were as follows: 


Wheat—No. 2 red, $1.15%. 
Corn — No. 2 yellow, $1.04%; No. 2 mi > 
$1.03% ; No. 2 white, $1.04%. Oats—No. 2 
white 5ic; No. 3 white, 48 49c; ordinary 
white clipped, 50@53ce. Rye—T77e, Bariey— 
78% @79k%e. 

Cuicago: Wheat—No. 3 red, $1.01%. Co 
—No. 2 white, 86@86%c; No. 2 yellow, 86 
Bc. Oats—No. 2 white, 40@48%c. Rye— 
69@69%c. Barley—56 @66c. 


LAMBS DECLINE 


There was a general weakness of the 
lamb market during the entire week 
and prices declined somewhat from 
those of the previous week. On Thurs- 
day the only sales reported were for 


New YorK: 








Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 
Metre BFGND. cecccccce 
Firsts 


Lower grades . . 
Hennery browns, extras. . 


Oat straw No. 1 
Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 


PCOEISE, DOGROTRc ccccesecccceces 
Live Stock (cents per pound) 


Hogs, Yorkers ......-. 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 
eastern farmers sold on September 21: 


New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... 
Other hennery whites, extras...........see0+: 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts...... 


Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras 
PUES GO Roccessccceséecescevesecss 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score............ 
een Gees ON 8 6c ce eeeeseeicavenune 
State dairy (salted), finest..........e00 
GOOG tO PRIME. 2. cs ccccccccccccccccces 


Hay.and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) U. 


Timothy No.2..... 

BOGE FOR Sc ccc es enececcésceccencessses 
EOE DORNER: co cc cc csodssecececesoriece 
Fancy light clover mixed .......cceescees> 
Alfalfa 


Second Cutting... ..sseccesecees 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per lb.) 
Fow!ls, leghorns and poor.... Se ieanes a Be 
PUGRISTG, SOUSTEE GABE. co cc ccccccccececcesece 


Calves, good to medium. .......eseeeeees 
Bulls, common to GOOd.......ccscceecees 
Lambs, common to f00d.......+.ceeeeses 
Sheep, common to good eweS.........+0.. 


some southern $13.50@14.50, while 
New York Buffalo Phila. 
gg, BRULEE CT? a Pee 
Geepes ceseeees jj§§ conbdbaepas 
eeee 49@53 46@48 44 
owen pee eee 40 
ocse SO@ES ceocscedse e6eccece 
aban Pe scstesmme  ‘spubdrte 
eeee Se §8=§©§ss eoanine =. Sedabsces 
cece 45@52 BOG cécceres 
eees SOO GP teense 8 —=— Habe eee 
.... 47% @48 51@52 ee 
**** 46% @47 49@50 48 
464% @46%) 30=— 4T@ 48... 
pany 43@45 39@45 ~—=s. ......... 
S.Grades Old Grade Standards 
$26@27 $17@18 $26 @ 27 
eet. wecaneee 22@23 
ound 2g 17 socewese §=©— Ss SO ae 
ees ST 8 ssiveeees 26@27 
aie 80@31 vemkndes icacaks 
aha OUPEE katcticn = “abe neve 
bi oe 29 @30 27 @28 29@31 
tats 20 38 21@23 19@23 
27@28 2 32 
***: $2@28 2 30 
cece BAGG lccccecee 8 —=—s SB eee 
cess oS ee eee ee 
eece BEGPERTD cssceces 8 Ss80006e0 
pawn DE” Wessieshs salanane 
PEER ~skenetcaa 'Sientete 














and some shippers were paying the 
growers $1.25 bushel and quoting car- 
lots bulk at $1.31 bushel loaded; sacks 
of 150 pounds $8.60 f.o.b. 

The trade in New York City was 
light. Many buyers were turning their 
attention to Maine potatoes which 
were offered freely at prices rang- 
ing from $1.80@1.70 per ewt, delivered 
in bulk; sacks, 150-lbs. from $3.10@ 
2.80. 

Many buyers were expecting lower 
prices for potatoes and were not in- 
clined to make offers even at 10c under 
quotations. 

Reports from several points up-State 
show at least 15% reduction in yield 
over last year’s crop. The quality, how- 
ever, is better. Growers have been 
offered $1 per bushel. 


HAY MARKET CONTINUES WEAK 


The market on hay continued weak 
with considerable good hay moving out 
at lower prices than for some time. 
While hay was held on September 20 
at $28 per ton, there was practically 
none moving at above $27. Canadian 
and Western hay is beginning to arrive 
in considerable quantities. 


LIVE POULTRY MARKET WEAK 


There was an oversupply of live ex- 
press stock poultry on the market and 
prices declined under a very weak de- 
mand. On Thursday, September 20, 


prime lambs held at the nominal quota- 
tion of $14.75@15, and common to good 
$10@14.50. 


SPRAY CONTROLS CELERY 
BLIGHT 
ALVAH H. PULVER 


More than one celery grower in 
Western New York knows what it is 
to have a lot of trouble with blight. 
Experiments conducted in the town of 
Williamson show conclusively that in- 
creases of from 60 to 130 crates per 
acre in yield may be expected in or- 
dinary seasons by controlling the 
blight through dusting or spraying. 
The experiments are grounded in five 
years of test and are therefore worthy 
of deep consideration. The aerate 
cost for the work runs up from $12 
to $20 per acre, or a few cents per 
crate. 

In the judgment of A. G. Newhall 
of this town, it is a mighty good plan 
to dust the plants in the seed bed once 
or twice at least. Commence when 
they are about an inch high, using a 
20-80 or a 15-85 copper-lime dust. No 
poison is needed. It only takes a few 
minutes with a hand duster, and it 
will often prevent blight from being 
— over from the seed bed to the 

eid. 

When the plants are about six or 


eight inches high in the field, commence 
weekly applications of 20-80 dust or 
liquid Bordeaux. Use about twenty- 
five pounds of dust to the acre, the first 
two applications, and at least thirty- 
five pounds for the last three. One 
man should be able to take care of 
as much as four acres with a hand 
duster. Always dust when the dew 
is on the plants if possible. If blight 
gets a start, Pe on two applications 
at intervals of three days to check it. 
Keep the new growth covered. The 
time to dust or spray is, of course, 
before and not after a rain, because 
it is during wet weather that blights 
are spreading and the plants need pro- 
tection. Summed Ups the surest way 
of ——— the blight is to com- 
mence work in the seed bed. Do not 
let the blight get the start of you. 
Keep new growth covered. Do not 
leave the trimmings from blighted 
plants on the field in the fall. 


WHERE NEW YORK GETS ITS 
APPLES 


Just half the apples received in New 
York City last year came from New 
York State, one quarter from Washing- 
ton and one quarter from all the re- 
maining States put together according 
to the tabulations of the New York 
Office of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Other States in the importance 
of their shipments to New York City 
were Oregon, Virginia, New Jersey, and 
California. 

Figures for the last five years show 
that the proportion of shipments from 
New Yor State were larger last year 
than for any time in five years. Com- 

arative figures for Washington show 
hat she supplied 25 per cent of New 
York’s receipts in 1922 and 30 per 
cent in 1921 and five years ago sent 
over 24 per cent of the supplies used in 
New York. 

These figures indicate that so far as 
the New York City market is concerned 
there has been little change in the sit- 
uation during the past five years. 

Of course these figures vary accord- 
ing to the size of crops in each section. 
The slight change in a five year period 
may be attributed in no small part to 
an increasing effort on the part of 
New York Growers to improve their 
marketing and packing methods. 


The center of the wholesale live poul- 
try market is the West Washington 
Market below Fourteenth Street on 
Hudson River. Freight carlot ship- 
ments are sold and unloaded’ at the 
Thirty-third Street yards and various 
other terminals, the largest being at 
Jersey City. Express shipments are 
handled by a few firms downtown i 
the egg, butter and cheese section, an 
they usually realize good prices, pos- 
sibly because not so directly in com- 
petition with freight receipts. 


z*- + #2 


A new bulletin entitled, “Making 
Butter on the Farm,” has just been 
issued. You can get it free by writing 
to the State College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca. ym is rapidly be- 
coming a lost art. There would be a 
bigger demand for home-made butter 
if more of it were of the high quality 
of that which our mothers and grand- 
mothers used to make. 





WHITE EGGS BOUGHT 


THE YEAR AROUND 
No Commission, Fresh, Clean, 
Unassorted Eggs Wanted 
SHIP TO 


+ CENTRAL NYACK POULTRY FARM, Nyack, N. Y. 
References Upon Application 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
‘To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO Sherine, 5 "s.. $1.75: 


Ibs.. $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2.00. 
Pay when received, pipe and recipe 














Sree 
FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, Bi, PADUCAR, KY. 
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American Agriculturist, September 29, 1923 


“Putting Up” Next Year’s Seed Corn 


Two of the Main Points Are To “Put Up”’ Enough and Keep It Dry. 


HIS is a pretty old subject. Just for 

the fun of the thing I sat down one 
afternoon and looked back through 
some old volumes of American Agricul- 
turist to see how old the story of se- 
lecting seed corn is. I worked back- 
ward, so to speak, starting ten years 
ago. Then I jumped ten more. Then 
I jumped ten more. Thirty years ago 
the selection of seed corn was advo- 
cated. Yes, I went ’way back of that, 
sixty years, and more, and found in- 
formation on the selection of seed corn. 
It is very interesting to read those old, 
old articles about farm practice. 

In the September number of the 
American Agriculturist of 1844 is the 
following paragraph on selecting seed 
corn: 

“This month seed corn should be se- 


By FRED. W. OHM 


too damp last fall. I think this must 
have been the difficulty. In gathering 
my corn as above described, I leave 
standing any thrifty stalks which con- 
tain two or more full-sized, plump, 
well-filled out ears. These remain in 
the field until perfectly ripe and dry, 
when the ears are plucked off and car- 
ried in baskets to a dry room over the 
granary, where they are left with the 
husks on until spring planting. Last 
spring my whole crop came up beauti- 
fully at the first planting, while many 
of my neighbors were under the neces- 
sity of planting the second time, and 
several of them came to me for what 
excess of seed I had to spare.” 

But to get back to “putting up seed 








lected. It can only be well done in the ecorn.” The subject has been so thor- 
field. It ought oughly broad- 
to be taken cast through 
from _ those the farm press 
stalks which and through 
have the great- farmers’ bulle- 
est number of tins published 
large, round, by the Federal 
well-filled ears. Government and 
In this way the our State col- 
Baden and the leges of agri- 
Dutton corn culture, that 
have attained there is nothing 
all their well- really new. We 
earned celeb- have been thor- 
rity.” oughly drilled 

In the issue in such factors 
of 1856 I found as size and 
an article en- shape of ear, 
titled, “Save position and 
Seed Corn height on the 
Carefully.” It stalk, length of 


reads as fol- 
lows: 

“In remark- 
ing upon. the 
failure of the 
corn to come up 
last spring, we 
gave as a prin- 


cipal reason, 
that much of 
the corn was 


put up last fall 
in an imperfect- 
ly dried condi- 
tion. This fact 
should be re- 
membered 


S ~ - — = 


The place to select the ears is in the field, 


shank and true- 
ness to type and 
variety. 

Of course, 


there are new 
varieties. Old 
varieties have 
heen crossed 
and recrossed 
with a_ variety 
much superior 
to any of the 
originals, One 
particular ex- 


ample of this is 
the variety, 
Cornell Iii, 





—— 


now, 
~_ only oe where all factors may be taken into con- be el ae = 
xe care sideration . 
taken to have Pride of the 


all corn de- 

signed for planting next spring thor- 
oughly ripened and dried, but the best 
ears should be selected. Those ripen- 
ing first are quite likely to produce the 
earliest ripening crop when planted. 

“The largest ears should be taken, 
and these from the most prolific stalks. 
Those which are perfect, having the 
kernels well filled out at both ends, 
should in all cases be chosen. 

“These matters are quite too often 
overlooked. We have known many 
farmers who have expended five to ten 
dollars or more per acre iw preparing 
and planting a piece of ground, from 
which they have gathered scarcely half 
a crop, simply for want of a shilling’s 
worth of time in selecting and prepar- 
ing the best seed, and this, in a greater 
or less degree, is too much the case 
generally. It is like that other piece 
of bad economy practiced by multitudes, 
who send their children to the district 
school a year at an expense of thirty 
to fifty dollars for clothing, teachers, 
etc., and yet lose half the benefit to be 
derived, simply because they withhold 
one extra shilling for a suitable book. 

_“We urge every farmer to go over 
his cornfields himself, as soon as the 
crop is ripened, and gather out the 
kind of ears we have indicated, and 
then either husk and store them away 
in a dry room, or go back to the old- 
fashioned plan of stripping down the 
husks, braiding them together so that 
the seed ears may be hung up in the 
attic or other safe, dry place.—[Ep.]” 
_ In the same issue there is a contribu- 
tion from an Indiana farmer in which 
he tells of his method of selecting seed 
corn. He writesin part: “In refering to 
the poor corn seed planted last spring, 
the Agriculturist stated that it prob- 
ably resulted from putting up the corn 


North and sev- 
It combines the 
silage and grain 


eral other varieties. 
qualities of both 
varieties. 

But there are some practices, how- 
ever, although not new, that bear re- 
peating. Our oldest and most capable 
corn-growers would call them “chest- 
nuts.” That very fact makes them 
worth repeating for there are other 
farmers who would profit by adopting 
the methods of those old veterans, as- 
suming, of course, that they are grow- 
ing a variety that is thoroughly 
acclimated. 

Therefore, I am going to skip over 
those old “chestnuts” I have just men- 
tioned and enumerate a few practices 
that I have noted are commonly used 
by the more expert corn-growers. The 
first, and outstanding, practice is that 
they always keep enough seed on hand, 
select enough, to maintain a two-years’ 
supply. A few years ago, our early 
season was very bad on germinating 
corn. The weather was cold and wet. 
Those fellows who were “close to the 
wind” did not have enough seed to re- 
plant where germination had failed, 
had to go out and buy enough to re- 
plant. And usually they could not get 
their own variety. The old wiseacres 
had two years’ supply and had nothing 
to worry about. 

Another practice these fellows follow 
is to select their corn in the field, where 
they can take all factors into considera- 
tion. If seed corn is selected from the 
crib, it may be that the characteristics 
other than shape and size would be 
against it as seed. For instance, that 
ear, although it looks good in the crib, 
may have had a shank a foot long, 
which is a nuisance when a fellow is 
harvesting it. Furthermore, it may 
have been ’way up on the stalk. Corn 





that bears its ears up in the air may 
come down in a heavy windstorm and 
stay down. 

Then there is the matter of storing 
seed corn. The crib is not the place 
to store seed corn. It is subject to 
dampness, freezing and thawing—de- 
cidedly detrimental to the germinating 
qualities of each kernel. Dampness is 
vastly more injurious than cold. Per- 
fectly dried seed corn will stand the 
lowest temperatures of our region 
without any serious effects. But let it 
get damp and then freeze, and the 
germ is almost sure to suffer. 

George Fish of Nassau County, Long 
Island, is what his neighbors call a 
considerable corn-grower. His picture 
was on the cover of American Agri- 
culturist of December 16, 1922. In 
that picture he was shown inspecting 
his seed corn, which he suspends in 
such a manner that no two ears came 
in contact with each other. They were 
stored in a dry place and there was a 
perfect circulation of air around each 
ear. 

Several years ago I was in charge 
of an institutional farm and I was 
delegated by the director of the insti- 
tution to locate a source of good seed 
corn on Long Island. I called upon 
a farmer who lives on the North Shore 
of the Island, who was well 
as an expert corn-grower. He had 
his seed stored in the upstairs part of 
the carriage house, an excellent, dry 
place to store corn. He had ordinary 
chicken wire suspended from the 
rafters and his seed corn was stuck 
in this. The mesh was the regular 
poultry wire mesh and large enough 
to hold an ear nicely. He used alter- 
nating meshes so the ears did not come 
in contact. This man’s corn was placed 
on my list of desirable sources. 

I also visited a neighbor of his who 
had advertised that he had a quantity 
of corn for sale. I went there and 
asked his price. He went over to the 
crib, heaped a bushel full to overflow- 


ing, and named his price. He didn’t 
get the business—at least for seed 
purposes. Pola eters, 
OBSERVATIONS IN A WHEAT 
FIELD 
J. N. GLOVER 


Early last June one of my boy 
helpers helped me pull the cockle out of 
a 17-acre field of wheat. Fifteen acres 
of it were seeded with Pennsylvania 
No. 44 wheat and two acres with Lan- 
caster-Fulcaster, which we had been 
growing for seven years with ‘rood 
yields. The No. 44 wheat I had bought 
two years ago, enough to seed two 
acres, furnished the seed for last fall’s 
seeding. This wheat I noticed had 
more cockle in than I like, as I prefer 
none. On the 15 acres we pulled, 210 
stalks of cockle in the No. 44 wheat, 
while on the two acres of my old seed 


wheat, we found only two cockle stalks. , 


I think that a stalk of wheat would 
better be growing instead of a cockle 
stalk, so try to pull it every year to 
get rid of it entirely, if possible. 

The fact that only two stalks of 
cockle were found on the two acres of 
my wheat which I had sown for seven 
years and 210 on the 15 acres of No. 44 
wheat which seed I had bought, shows 
that I had been well rid of cockle until 
buying No. 44 wheat. 

We found a few horse or narrow 
dock stalks which we pulled also and 
not one stalk of rye, cheat or garlic. The 
No. 44 wheat has a wide leaf this year, 
is taller and stiffer in the straw or 
stalk than my Lancaster-Fulcaster 
wheat and has a little larger head, 
though No. 44 did not yield any more 
bushels per acre last year than Lan- 
caster did. few more heads of 
smutted wheat were seen in the former 
than in the latter, but no rust. Some 
few stalks were down on account of the 
Hessian fly, but not many compared 
with reports I have heard of other 
fields. 

While the stand of wheat on this field, 
as on many others, is not as good as 
most years, yet the heads are larger in 
size than usual, which may help to 
make a fair yield of grain in spite of 
a thinner stand of wheat stalks. 
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POST YOUR FARM 


and KeepTrespassers Off 


We have printed on 
linen lined board trespass 
notices that comply in all 
respects to the new law 
of New York State. We 
unreservedly advise land 
owners to post their 
farms. We have a large 
supply of these notices 
and will send a baker's 
dozen (thirteen) to any 
subscriber for 75 cents. 
Larger quantities at same 
rate. Address: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Dept. A 
461 4th Ave., New York City 














CATTLE BREEDERS 
GUERNSEYS 
Choice eet. ane 
GORDON HALL 
OSCEOLA FARMS CRANFORD, N. J. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


_ Sons of 
DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 


FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., Owner 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND. N. Y. 


~HOLSTEINS. 


2 Car loads high-class grade springers. 50 Grade 
Heifers, 2 and 3 years old. 60 Head Registered 


Cattle. Write your wants. 
J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—HOLSTEIN | 2yr.: reg. t. b. tested: 


butter records close 
up. St of his get—females. 2) Dorset ewes and lambs. 
JENISON LOCK BERLIN, NEW YORK 























SWINE BREEDERS 

Yorkshire and Chester White Crosses; Chester and 
Berkshire Cross Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old. $4 each; 7 to 
8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 8 to9 weeks, $5each. Pure 
Chester White Pigs, 6 to7 weeks old, $5.50 each. 
Pure Black Berkshires, 7 to 8 weeks old, $5.50 each. 
Pure Breed Boars, $7 each. I will ship any part of 
the above lots C.O. D.on approval. 1 will guarantee 
safe delivery as far as the AGRICULTURIST goes. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Grand champion breeding. Largest herd ir America. Free booklet. 
HARPENDING Box 10 QUNDEE, N.Y. 


. “8 World’ p 
Big Type Chester Whites Biocsifnce Pies tio cock 
Prepaid. GRO. F. GRIFFIE, BR. 8, NEWVILLE, PA. 

° B . Bo d 
Big Type Polands fev antes pa ‘nen ie 


prices. Write me. G. S. HALL, FARMDALE, OHn10. 














0 L C and big Type Chester Whites, grand champion 
° $. blood, bred for size and quality at farmer's 
prices. Geo. B. Ginter & Sons, R. v, Carlisle, Pa. 


0.1. C. CHESTER WHITE and DUROO 
1 five and six weeks old, $3.50 each. PIGS 


OAKS DAIRY FARS WYALUBING, PA. 


REGISTERED 0. LC AND CHESTER WHITE PGB, 
° EK. P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, 8. Y. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


rm: is offering an Advanced Registry 
Hampshire Ram. Also yearling 
and lamb rams. 

EARL D. BROWN ILION, N. Y., R. No. 2 











BABY CHICKS 





ibosech. ote 310) oF mogee ff mn, * sp kag. 
Inspection invited. d Airdale | $25. 
HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J., R. 1 


LARGE STOCK fine Poultry, Turkeys,Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
Bantams, Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, Stock, 











Eggs, low; catalog. PIONEER FARES, Telford, Pennsylvania. 





SEE YOUR HOME 
furnished with DOUBLE DOLLARS 








There’s a corner lin your home where 
this beautiful wicker desh set will be 
ideal. We'll send it to you for Auto 
Knitting only 15 dowen pairs of socks. 


Tou will lowe the rich, mellow tone of 
this Console Phonograph. Let us send 
it to you for Muto Knitting only 30 
domen pairs of socks. 


earned in spare time | 


room, a 


EE an attractive phonograph in the living 
new reed rocket of the porch, a new chest of silverware 
in the dining room—the lovely, home-making things 
you have always wanted. All bought with double-value 
money—the new kind of money now paid to men and 
women who work at home in their spare time on the Auto 


See a handsome white enamel kitchen cabinet, earned by 


Auto Knitting only 17 dozen pairs of socks. See a splendid 
new sewing machine, earned by Auto Knitting only 11 dozen 
pairs of socks. See new comforts and luxuries added 
throughout your home—made possible by turning spare hours 
into dollars that do double duty in buying the things 


K nitter. 


you want. 


Why Every Auto Knitter Dollar 
Is Now Worth Two 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company has devised 
this unique plan for the purpose of giving its 
workers the greatest possible return for their spare 
time. By utilizing hours and half-hours during 
the day that otherwise might have been wasted, 
you Can now earn in a double-quick way the things 
you have always wanted. 

As an Auto Knitter worker, you will choose the 
hours that are most convenient, work when you 
like and precisely as much as you like. For every 
dozen pair of standard socks you make at home on 
your Auto Knitter we will pay you a standard 
price. The wage-rate now guaranteed Auto Knitter 
home workers is greater than ever before in the 
history of this organization. 

And now, every Auto Knitter dollar you earn 
will be worth TWO. If you make $60.00 a 
month in your spare time, as Mrs. Patsy Ferraro, 
of Pennsylvania, does, that $60.00 will have a 
$120.00 purchase value. If you earn $500.00 on 


We will be glad to send you full details free. 
Just send the coupon—it will bring you all infor- 
mation in a dayor two. We will include a copy of 
our big REWARD BOOK which illustrates the 
many attractive and useful things you can now 
earn right at home, the new double-quick way. 

Don’t put it off. Thousands will use this coupon 
to get the free information. We'll be watching for 
yours. Nocost. No obligation. Just your name 
and address on the coupon. But send it off today, 
before you forget. THE AUTO KNITTER 
HOSIERY CO., Dept. 879, 630-638 Genesee [ 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


your Auto Knitter in six months, as has Mrs. Alice 
Bowen, of Utah, that $500.00 will have a purchase 
value of $1000.00. 


I want te tute the key to the treasure chest. You may send me FREE full 
information regarding Auto Knitting and how it turns wasted hours into dollars. 
Also all details concerning the new plan that now makes every Auto Knitter dollar 
worth two. This does not obligate me in any way whatever. 


6 domen pairs of socks will bring you 
this charming porch chair. Perhaps you 
would Khe t9 Auto Knit for the whole 
suite—three attractive pieces. Send at 


once for your free copy of the Home 


The golden key opens the chest 
Use it for free information 





Maters’ Reward Book and select the 
rewards for which you wll Auto Knit. 











—=— 








Turn your spare hours into double dollars for 
the things you want. Find out at once about the 
big new plan. 











